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Editorial Comment 


As a guest editorial commentator, it is difficult for me, as a member of th 
“old guard,” to frame a message that will harmonize neatly with the aims, ideas 
and aspirations of the “new” profession of counseling psychology. I have decide} 
to jot down a few comments to provide a bit of historical perspective. In doing » 
I am directing my remarks at the increasing number of younger Ph.D.’s and MA‘) 
who have only recently entered this challenging area of work. 


In my opinion, our younger colleagues seem to lack an intimate knowledge of th} 
major contributions made by the pioneers. I refer to such classics as Choosing You} 
Vocation by Frank Parsons, Psychology and Industrial Efficiency by Hugo Muenste.} 
berg, Motion Study by Frank and Lillian Gilbreth, Vocational Psychology by Han 
L. Hollingworth, Vocational Guidance in Music by Carl E. Seashore, Manual of Mentil 
and Physical Tests by Guy M. Whipple, and Employment Psychology by Henry (. 
Link. All of these were published prior to 1919. Equally important books appeariy 
in the 1920’s and 1930's could also be cited. 


Lack of intimate knowledge of early journal articles also seems to be evident. 4 
least, one gathers this impression from scanning the list of references appended to cw. 
rent journal articles. It would appear that little if anything worthwhile was publishe 
prior to 1950 or 1945. 


The term “counseling psychology” is used by some as if it came into existence af 
a new profession in 1952. Yet vocational counseling, marriage counseling, religioy 
counseling, personal and emotional counseling, to mention only a few types of counsd 
ing, have been in existence for many years. And the clinical method or clinical view. 
point in vocational selection as well as in vocational guidance was first outlined in: 
series of articles by Morris S. Viteles beginning in 1922. Viteles, of course, borrowed 
heavily from clinical psychology first described in 1907 by his department chief, Ligh 
ner Witmer. But in developing a program of clinical vocational counseling, Viteles r 
mained steadfast in dealing with problems of vocational and occupational adjustmett 
Thus, even in those early days, clinical psychology and vocational psychology were re 
ognized as separate specialties with each of equal importance. 


In view of this historical perspective, it is surprising to learn that recently som 
leaders in the field of counseling psychology (vocational) have seemed to incline tr 
ward a merging of vocational counseling and clinical psychology. It is possible tht 
the higher prestige status of clinical psychology may be partially responsible for: 
tendency of some vocational counselors to edge over into the domain of the clinicl 
psychologist. Or it is possible that conferences and committees called to discuss “m 
tual problems,” for some reason, are dominated by the “clinikers” as Paul Meehl desig 
nates his clinical colleagues. At any rate, the body of knowledge, principles, ted 
niques and methods characterizing each of these specialties is now so extensive as ti 
make it unwise, in my opinion, to attempt a merger. The result might be disastrous it 
terms of the competence of practitioners to deal effectively with emotional and pe 
sonality difficulties on the one hand or with vocational and occupational adjustmat 
problems on the other. 


If the above conclusion be sound, we may expect to find that the content of th 
Journal of Clinical Psychology and the Journal of Consulting Psychology will contin 
to be quite distinctive when compared with the content of the Journal of Applied Pa 
chology and the Journal of Counseling Psychology. 

Donald G. Paterson 
University of Minnest 
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Introduction 


The counseling psychologist, working in 
an educational environment and primarily 
concerned with problems related to edu- 
cational adjustment and the formulation 
of goals, probably makes more use of psy- 
chometric data than other psychologists. 
He usually has available actuarial tables 
| relating to academic achievement and other 
matters pertaining to the problems with 
which he is most frequently confronted. 
His methods in using the information in 
counseling, however, should not differ 


ie® fundamentally from the methods used by 


the clinician in dealing with disturbed in- 
dividuals. His orientation may be some- 


igh what different, his instruments may be dif- 


ferent, but his goal is much the same, 
namely, to assist the client to achieve in- 
sight and work through to the solution of 
problems so that he may live an effective 
life. Consequently, he is confronted with 
the same problems as the clinical psycholo- 
gist in regard to assessment and prediction. 

Meehl, in his book Clinical vs. Statistical 
Prediction (4, p. 18) lists four categories 
of data and their use for prediction by 
Wthe clinician. The first category is the 
mechanical combination of psychometric 
data, such as by means of a regression 
equation, to predict academic achieve- 
ment. At the other extreme, the fourth 
category is the combining of the data de- 
tived from case histories, interviews, and 
dbservations by the clinician in a non- 
mechanical fashion as he tries to make a 
diagnosis. Meehl compares the statistical 
dletk using actuarial tables with the clini- 
tian using empirical frequencies “subjec- 
tively stored up in his skull.” 
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Wisconsin 


These categories of data and methods 
of use probably describe the situation just 
as appropriately for the counseling psy- 
chologist who uses results of measuring 
devices, case histories, and interview re- 
actions to formulate hypotheses. He tries 
out the hypotheses, develops new ones on 
the basis of the tryout, and hopes to 
achieve the goals of counseling for the 
specific case. One precaution should be 
emphasized at this point. Since the coun- 
selor often has actuarial tables, he may 
become mechanical in his use of them. The 
actuarial table may give the counselor a 
feeling of unwarranted confidence so that 
he forgets to consider the “misses” as well 
as the “hits.” 

It is quite likely that there is never so 
simple a situation in counseling that it can 
fit into Meehl’s first category, but, that 
the best that can be done is to make 
guesses from profiles of test scores, fre- 
quency tables and other less objective 
data. This is Meehl’s second category, 
namely, “Psychometric data combined non- 
mechanically.” 

In general the counseling psychologist, 
as Meehl notes in regard to the clinical 
psychologist, utilizes “the given facts, to- 
gether with crudely formulated laws, to 
invent a hypothesis concerning the state 
of certain intervening variables or hypo- 
thetical constructs in his patient” (4, p. 46). 
The Present Study 


The present study is designed to assist 
the counselor in the invention of hypotheses 
from one psychometric instrument, the 
MMPI. 

The MMPI originally designed for use 
in hospital situations, has come to be used 
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extensively in counseling situations, espe- 
cially with college students. Often it is 
included as a part of batteries of tests ad- 
ministered to students who are seeking so- 
lutions to problems related to educational 
adjustment, selection of vocational goals, 
and personal problems incident to the 
transition from adolescence to adulthood. 
The use of the results obtained from this 
instrument, however, has been restricted 
by the fact that the vocabulary, concepts, 
or syndromes used to describe the profiles 
pertain to the abnormal or pathological 
individual rather than the relatively normal 
individual functioning in a more or less 
effective manner in an educational en- 
vironment. No doubt counselors using this 
instrument have tried to reinterpret the 
scale labels and subsequent data about the 
scales in meaningful terms for counseling, 
but even with experience and training in 
clinical psychology and in the use of the 
MMPI the counselor has found this re- 
interpretation difficult. 

Hence, a second purpose of this study 
is to provide descriptions of the scales 
which may be more meaningful for a coun- 
selor in dealing with the clients who come 
to him from day to day. 


Description of Data and Design 


This study is an extension of the one 
reported previously in this Journal (1). 
The number of descriptive categories has 
been increased from 3 to 34 and the num- 
ber of cases from 1,080 to 2,634. As noted 
in the previous article the case data varied 
from rather superficial information to in- 
formation indicating greater depth on the 
part of the counselor. Twenty different 
counselors have been employed over the 
period of time that this study covers and 
the differences in the backgrounds, philoso- 
phies, techniques and skills are reflected 
in the case materials. 

The design and method of analysis is 
the same as that reported in the earlier 
article (1). Any exceptions will be noted. 
Essentially the method is one of comparing 
sub-groups with the total group in terms 
of the various scales and combinations of 
scales coded from MMPI profiles. The 
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statistical method used and the method ¢ 
selecting sub-groups was described in d 
tail in the earlier article. 

Two changes were made in the presen 
study. 


more of either the total group or th: 
sub-group showed the profile type 
or for which the critical ratio wa 
3.00 or more when 10 to 19 per cen 
of either the total or sub-grow 
showed the profile type. All othe 
comparisons were omitted because ¢ 
space limitations. 

. Each scale coded first, second or thiri 
highest was paired with each scak 
coded low. This added an addition 
profile type to those reported pre 
viously. 

This design and method of analysis 


where sub-groups are compared with if 


total group in respect to the different 
variables, yields descriptive terms for it- 
terpreting profiles and for the develo 
ment of hypotheses in the counseling sit: 
ation. The design does not yield frequen 
tables for the prediction of membership 
in a sub-group. The reason for the latte 
is inherent in the data itself, for iti 
probable that many profiles were not it 
cluded in particular sub-groups because ¢ 
deficiencies in the case notes. 


Results 


The analysis of results involves so maty 
tables that space would never permit 
porting the comparisons here. Table 1 lis 
the behavior categories to which the MMP 
code types were applied. In order thi 
those persons interested in the details mi 
have access to the data a set of 33 ad: 
tional tables has been filed with the Offic 
of Documentation. The total results hae 
also been recapitulated in a separate pub 
lication which will soon be available fa 
counseling purposes in a form such that! 
profile description may be obtained in lés 
than 60 seconds. It appeared to the auth 
that within the limits of the present arti 
it would be useful to present a summal 
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Table 1° 


Behavior Categories Which Were Differentiated from the Total Group of 
2,634 Male Students by One or More Code Types. 





—_ 





91** 
Tense 81 
Lacking academic drive 73 
ite Indecisive 
Restless ; ; 
Only one or no interviews 
Aggressive 
Four or more interviews 
Non-responsive 
Father conflict 
Wanted answers, “testitis” 
Introverted 
Sibling conflict 
Poor verbalizers 
Shy in interview 
lacking social skills 
Examination tension 


Vague goal structure 


Home dependency 
Unrealistic or illogical 
Lacking information 
Unhappy or depressed 
Confused 

Overly dependent 
Poor rapport 

Mother conflict 
Anxious 

Nervous 

Wanted reassurance 
Shy with opposite sex 
Rationalize 

Defensive 

Has insomnia 

Home conflict 





*The detailed data regardin 
iliory Publications Project, 


these categories have been deposited as Document number 4836 with the ADI Aux- 
hotoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C 
meeting the author’s criteria for significance is listed for each category with the percentage for the total 
and for the category, as well as the difference and the critical ratio. A copy may be secured by citing the 


. Each code type 
roup 
iocu- 


ment number (4836) and by remitting $3.75 for photoprints (readable without optical aid) or $2.00 for 35mm 
microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Ser- 


vice, Library of Congress. 


of some of the findings for each scale of 
the MMPI recognizing that the pattern of 
high scales and/or low scales should al- 
ways be considered in the interpretation 
of a profile. 


Summary of Findings for Each Scale 


The descriptions reported below are 
based upon the tables of data referred to 
above with some observations from the 
author's experience in counseling. 

Scale 0 (Si) 

The high code types were found to be 
associated with those sub-groups exhibiting 
various characteristics of social behavior or 
attitudes of an introvertive nature, espe- 
tially those counselees judged to be shy, 
seially insecure, and withdrawn. The low 
code types were not associated with these 
groups as much as with the total group. 
These results are what would be expected 
since Scale 0 was designed to measure 
social introversion-extraversion and was 
cross-validated in terms of activity par- 
ticipation in the school and college situa- 
tion. The low code types were also sig- 
tificantly absent from other groups whose 
behavior characteristics could be associ- 
ated with social problems such as indeci- 


siveness, unhappiness, poor rapport, etc. 
Whether or not this means that those per- 
sons obtaining low scores on this scale 
show behavior characterized as “outgoing” 
cannot be asserted with assurance from 
these data, but the indications are that the 
opposite behavior, from that associated 
with the high scores is probable. There is 
some support for this from the “low pair 
types” especially when 0 is the only scale 
coded low. In this case those who did not 
follow through with counseling appoint- 
ments exhibited this code type signifi- 
cantly more frequently than the total 
group. This may have been due to lack 
of serious concern about problems or to 
lack of rapport. In some cases it would 
seem reasonable to conclude, however, 
that the counselees were too busy with 
other activities, perhaps social in nature, 
to follow through with counseling ap- 
pointments. 


Scale 1 (Hs) 


This scale was rather unsuccessful in 
differentiating many of the groups in this 
study. It may be that counselors seldom 
noted behavior manifestations associated 
with this scale or that the counseling situ- 
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ation does not elicit such behavior. The 
scale seems to be associated with home ad- 
justment, but the data are inconsistent on 
this point. The “home conflict” group 
showed this scale coded low when no 
other scale was coded low, but the “home 
conflict” group also showed this scale 
coded high when paired with Scale 5 
(Mf) and with Scale 4 (Pd) coded low. 
Scale 2 (D) 

This scale differentiated the group char- 
acterized as unhappy or depressed which 
it should do on the basis of its origin. 
It is quite probable that behavior asso- 
ciated with elevated 0 (Si), 7 (Pt) and 8 
(Sc) is intensified when 2 is also elevated. 
This points up an observation that may be 
of some importance. Some students appear 
to be very non-social in interests and ac- 
tivities. They care very little about asso- 
ciating with other students and may spend 
many hours in solitary activities with satis- 
faction. More frequently, however, stu- 


dents develop feelings of inferiority, inse- 
curity or inadequacy because they are not 
accepted by their fellows. They may be- 


come quite unhappy about their lot and 
become rather serious counseling problems. 

A comparison of high pairs perhaps 
shows this intensifying effect better. The 
20 (D-Si) and 29 (D-Ma) high pairs are 
associated with quite different groups. In 
the first case the social introverted be- 
havior groups were differentiated whereas 
in the second case, 29 (D-Ma), the ag- 
gressive or antagonistic group was differ- 
entiated. Apparently the 0 (Si) combina- 
tion is associated with quite different be- 
havior than the 9 (Ma) combination even 
though both have 2 (D) in common. When 
Scale 2 (D) was paired high with Scale 7 
(Pt) and no scale was coded low, i.e., the 
whole profile tended to be somewhat ele- 
vated, we find most of the same groups as 
are associated with Scale 2 and Scale 7 
coded high, but with an increase of vari- 
ous home conflict groups. This stands out 
more clearly in the listings under Scale 7. 
It may be that Scale 7 rather than Scale 2 
is the scale which reflects the home con- 
flict area when Scales 2 (D) and 7 (Pt) 
are paired high and no scale is coded low. 


Scale 2 (D), however, was significantly 


absent among the high codings of students} .., 


judged to be lacking in academic motiya 
tion which might lend credence to the be. 
lief that some such students tend to 
rather “happy-go-lucky,” or that Scale ) 
coded high may be found to be associated 
with students who in spite of high aq. 
demic motivation are doing poorly in their 
academic work and are unhappy as a con 
sequence. 


Scale 3 (Hy) 

This scale, like Scale 1 (Hs), probably is 
associated with behavior not frequently 
noted in the counseling situation. The lack 
of association with groups when coded 
high is probably most significant. It was 
associated with “failure to follow through 
in counseling” on several code types. When 
coded high with 0 (Si) coded low it probs. 
bly yields the most useful information for 
counseling, namely, aggressiveness as te 
lated to extroverted behavior. 


Scale 4 (Pd) 

The aggressive group was differentiated 
from the total group by several code typa 
containing this scale. If the generalization 
can be made that Hathaway and Mon 
chesi’s (8) delinquents were aggressive it 
their behavior these findings would ap 
pear to support them. Hathaway and 
Monachesi, furthermore, hypothesize thut 
Scale 2 (D) may be an inhibitor variable, 
ie., the manifestations of Scale 4 (Pd) may 
be repressed as 2 (D) becomes stronger 
There appears to be some indirect support 
for this hypothesis here. The code type o 
49 (Pd-Ma) paired high with 2 (D) low 
differentiated the aggressive group vel 
significantly. It is also interesting to note 
the frequency with which the home cot- 
flict group was differentiated by the code 
types containing this scale. This might 
lead one to hypothesize that the resulting 
behavior comes from factors inherent it 
particular home situations or that the be 
havior may create home situations which 
are labelled “conflict” situations. 


Scale 5 (Mf) 
Perhaps the most important characte 
istic of this scale from the point of view 
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) of academic counseling is the lack of asso- 


cation of high scores with the group 


iva judged to be lacking in academic motiva- 


tion. It may well be that this scale is 
measuring intellectual as well as aesthetic 
reactions or interests. Sub-groups judged 
to be in conflict with mother and/or home 


‘Band judged to be restless were differenti- 


ated by code types including this scale. 


'f For general counseling purposes this scale 


Pd) may 
stronger. 


may be very useful in yielding indications 
of the origin of problems in the home 
situation. A study of the combinations with 
other scales may reveal some of the rela- 
tive influences of the other scales, e.g., 
code type 50 (Mf-Si) coded high differ- 
entiated the introverted group, whereas 
code type 5-0 (Mf coded high with Si 
coded low) was significantly absent from 
the profiles of the introverted group. How- 
ever this group was not differentiated sig- 
nificantly by the code type 59-0 (Mf-Ma 
paired high with Si coded low) whereas 
the mother conflict group was differenti- 
ated. These variations point up the need 
for considering as many variables as pos- 
sible in studying a profile. 


Scale 6 (Pa) 

This scale revealed practically nothing in 
the differentiation of the groups in this 
study. It is the opinion of the author that 
the sort of behavior associated with this 
sale is not readily elicited in a permissive 
situation such as the. counseling confer- 
ence. It has been observed, for example, 
that people who claim to be sensitive tg 


dEcrtiism and to be easily hurt tend to 


sore high on this scale. Such claims are 
difficult to verify, since the oversensitivity 
may be so well concealed that counselors 


- Bmay not be certain enough to record any 


references to such reactions. 


Scale 7 (Pt) 

This scale alone and in combination with 
other scales differentiated groups judged 
to exhibit tension, confusion, vagueness, 
wnflicts, anxieties, insecurity, or indeci- 
sim; groups of counselees exhibiting, in 
general, rather disorganized behavior. The 
mse and indecisive groups were associ- 
ted together with six code types for this 
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scale. One code type, 72 (Pt-D) paired 
high with no scale coded low, yielded criti- 
cal ratios of 10.91 and 9.17 for the above 
two sub-groups. This code type has been 
discussed under Scale 2 (D) in connection 
with the influence of one scale on another 
in regard to the intensification of symp- 
toms. Since the development of skill in 
making decisions is one of the prime ob- 
jectives in counseling it can be expected 
that counselees showing an elevation on 
this scale may be extremely difficult cases 
with which to deal. 


Scale 8 (Sc) 

Since Scale 7 (Pt) has been found to 
correlate rather closely with Scale 8 (Sc) 
it is not surprising to find that several of 
the same sub-groups differentiated by 
Scale 7 are also differentiated by Scale 8. 
Probably the outstanding difference is the 
relative greater frequency of differentiation 
of “conflict” groups by Scale 7 and the 
relative greater frequency of differentiation 
of the “lack of knowledge” group by Scale 
8. If lack of knowledge or information can 
be interpreted as a result of a tendency to 
withdraw from reality then such an inter- 
pretation would probably be quite in agree- 
ment with the original criterion group. An- 
other sub-group that was differentiated by 
this scale was the sub-group judged to be 
confused. This also could be considered 
in agreement with the original criterion 
group from which this scale was derived. 


Scale 9 (Ma) 

This scale when coded high differenti- 
ated some of the same groups differentiated 
by Scale 0 (Si) coded low. The main dif- 
ference, however, appears to be that this 
scale was more characteristic of the ag- 
gressive group than was Scale 0 coded low. 
Some of the other interpretations of this 
scale have been discussed under preceding 
scales. It has been generally observed in 
counseling that other traits are expressed 
in a more energetic fashion when this scale 
is elevated, and that when it is low the 
counselee tends to be rather phlegmatic 
and the behavior traits, consequently, not 
well defined. It may be that this scale, 
when low, serves as an inhibitor variable. 
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Conclusion 


A few of the possible inferences about 
the scales and code types have been in- 
dicated. By critical study of the tables 
filed with the Office of Documentation 
and the forthcoming tables for profile 
analysis the reader may be able to make 
many more inferences. The frequent use 
of the tables in analyzing many different 
profiles followed by counseling interviews 
will of course disclose much more about 
the scales and the code types than merely 
studying these results. Formulating hy- 
potheses and keeping a record of hits and 
misses will, in the long run, be the best 
test of the usefulness of these data. 

Finally, it should be re-emphasized that, 
just as should be the case with any psycho- 
metric instrument, the results of measure- 


ments can be used only to formulate ly. 
potheses when dealing with individuak 
Perhaps this is the best that can ever 
done, but it is hoped that some of th 
hypotheses can be experimentally tested, 
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Carl Rogers and the Nature of Man 


Donald E. Walker 
San Diego State College 


The fact can scarcely have escaped the 
notice of the social scientist with a feel- 
ing for the history of ideas that Sigmund 
Freud inherits the tradition of Augustine 
in his belief that man is basically and 
fundamentally hostile, anti-social, and 
carnal. 

It has been less frequently recognized, 
apparently, by writers concerned with the 
theoretical aspects of counseling that Carl 
Rogers, in tle same sense, is the successor 
to Rousseau. Recall that Rousseau began 
his classic presentations in Emile with the 
observation that every man comes from 
the hand of his Maker a perfect being. 
This pristine splendor is corrupted, said 
Rousseau, by an imperfect society. 

In his counseling theory Carl Rogers 
seems to have subtly refurbished the con- 
| ception of man as basically good. Rogers 
comes close to the assumption of a “great 
| golden beast” which slumbers beneath the 
surface of neurotic man with his fagade 
| of tensions, symptoms, and antagonisms. 
For Rogers, man is basically good in that 
he has within himself a drive to health 
and adjustment which operates more or less 
automatically once obstacles are removed. 
In differentiating the nondirective ap- 
proach from more conventional points of 
view in counseling, he states: 

“... In the first place, it (the non- 
directive philosophy of counseling) relies 
much more heavily on the individual drive 
toward growth, health and adjustment... . 
Itis... a matter of freeing him for nor- 
mal growth and development, of remov- 
ing obstacles so that he can again move 
forward” (4, p. 29). 

The counseling process is one in which 
the counselee ideally grows in the desir- 
able direction of health, integration, and 
stability. A part of this process seems to 
be the development of an increasing ability 
to trust one’s basic impulses: 


“As to the client, as therapy proceeds, he finds 
that he is daring to become himself, in spite of 
all the dread consequences which he is sure will 
befall him if he permits himself to become him- 
self. What does this becoming one’s self mean? 
It appears to mean less fear of the organismic, 
nonreflective reactions which one has, a gradual 
growth of trust in and even affection for the 
complex, varied, rich assortment of feelings and 
tendencies which exist in one at the organic or 
organismic level. Consciousness, instead of be- 
ing the watchman over a dangerous and unpre- 
dictable lot of impulses, of which few can be 
permitted to see the light of day, becomes the 
comfortable inhabitant of a richly varied society 
of impulses and feelings and thoughts, which 
prove to be very satisfactorily self-governing when 
not fearfully or authoritatively guarded” (5, p. 
268). 

The development of this increasing abili- 
ty to trust one’s basic impulses is appar- 
ently a matter of learning. This learning 
cannot be forced. Take this statement for 
example: 

“Thus I might teach a client that it is safe for 
him to be himself, that freely to realize his feelings 
is not dangerous, etc. The more he learned this, 
the less he would have learned it in the signifi- 
cant, experiential self-appropriating way. . . . The 
most that one person can do to further it in 
another is to create certain conditions which 
make this type of learning possible. It cannot be 
compelled” (5, p. 269). 

This trust in basic impulse is not then, 
we may presume, a characteristic “con- 
ditioned” into the person by another— 
something imposed. It is a matter of com- 
ing to recognize that one’s basic nature 
is something to be relied upon, trusted 
and not feared.! 


1Howie (3) has pointed out that Rogers’ as- 
sumption of inherent growth capacities in the in- 
dividual as the dynamic of the counseling process 
is somewhat compromised by statements which 
seem to imply that satisfactions gained from the 
counseling, or hoped for as a result of the coun- 
seling process, act as motivations to change. As 
Howie indicates, this position, too, is not without 
its logical difficulties. For purposes of the present 
discussion, consideration will be limited to Rogers’ 
dominant assumption of inherent growth capacity 
and its more ental coro! of natural 
goodness in man. 
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I submit that this hypothetical residual 
man is not the same creature Freud had 
in mind when he wrote The Future of an 
Illusion or Civilization and Its Discontents. 
This, and other writings of Freud, abound 
in statements which attest to a conviction 
that “basic” man is very different, indeed, 
from the individual Rogers postulates. 
Freud wrote: 

“It seems more probable that every culture 
must be built up on coercion and instinctual 
renunciation; it does not even appear certain that 
without coercion the majority of human indi- 
viduals would be ready to submit to the labour 
necessary for acquiring new means of supporting 
life. One has, I think, to reckon with the fact 
that there are present in all men destructive, 
and therefore anti-social and anti-cultural, ten- 
dencies, and that with a great number of people 
these are strong enough to determine their be- 
havior in human society” (2, pp. 10-11). 

Man is not only hostile to society, ac- 
cording to Freud, but hostile to his fel- 
lows. In the midst of discussion on this 
general theme, he concludes: 

“Civilized society is perpetually menaced with 
disintegration through this primary hostility of 
men towards one another. . . . Culture has to 
call up every possible reinforcement in order to 
erect barriers against the aggressive instinct of 
men. ... Hence .. . its ideal command to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself, which is really justi- 
fied by the fact that nothing is so completely 
at variance with original human nature as this” 
(1, pp. 86-87). 

If we accept the Freudian view of man, 
the ultimate problem of psychotherapy be- 
comes reconciliation in some workable 
fashion of the conflicting demands of a 
hostile and antisocial human nature with 
the needs of society. 

As we have seen, the task Rogers sets 
as the goal of counseling is quite differ- 
ent. Several considerations naturally fol- 
low from this position: 

1. If man is basically good, then noth- 
ing need be added or coerced. Non- 
direction is not only justified in coun- 
seling, but perhaps mandatory. 

. The problem of aims and goals in 
counseling becomes peripheral. Goals 
are built into the human organism or 
else so basically conditioned as to 
seem organic. Goals are of impor- 
tance only as signposts by which to 


identify stages of development dw. |/ 
ing the counseling process. ' 

. By implication, most value question 
of the counselor may be ignored, ¢. 
cept as the emotional content is re. 
flected back, not because they lack 
importance, but because the cou. 
selee will arrive at socialized and 
mature answers to these problem; 
spontaneously when obstacles are re. 
moved. 

. Also, by implication, the problems of 
the society and of the individual must 
arise at a supra-individual level, since | 
it must be the society which corrupt, } 
if man is fundamentally good. Pyy. 
chological explanation of social prob. 
lems in which social pathologies ar 
explained as derivatives of individual 
maladjustment become logically cir. 
cular for the Rogerian. 

To the degree that one retreats towarl 
a Freudian-Augustinian notion of man, o 
to the extent that one shifts in this direc. 
tion, by espousing a neutralist position, 
three correlative points of view would 
seem to follow: 

1. The neutral role of the counselor may F 
not be justified by the assumption 
that all will turn out well if the cou- 
selee is permitted to follow his basic 
impulses. 

. The problem of goals or aims in psy- 
chotherapy becomes much more sig- 
nificant since, if goals are not built 
into the individual to be released dur 
ing the counseling process, they 
should perhaps derive from the coun 
seling in some more fundamental 
sense. 

. It cannot necessarily be assumed that 
value problems are self-resolving in 
the counseling process. 

It is not my purpose to defend either the 
Freudian-Augustinian position on the ne 
ture of man or to defend the Rogeriat- 
Rousseauian position. I would wish mete 
ly to point out that Rogers is thinking in 
different terms than most modern persot 
ality theorists and many clinical theorists, 
and that certain implications follow from 
the assumptions undergirding this point o 
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a | yiew. The modern writer of a textbook on 


personality is likely to indicate that, where- 
as man was once thought to be basically 
evil and subsequently thought to be ba- 
I sically good, he is now conceived to be 
basically neutral. 

Many clinical theorists would doubtless 
) Jean more heavily in the direction of Freud- 
ian formulations. Rogers does neither. It 
seems reasonable to insist that Rogerians 
recognize this fact and accept the value 
implications of the theory. 


I Received January 16, 1956. 
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Comment 


It is, of course, hardly appropriate for 
me to speak for Carl Rogers, but I am 
inclined to doubt whether he would find 
much reason to quarrel with the present 
aticle. The premises of this article are 
taken from Rogers and Freud, and the 
logic of the conclusions seems to this re- 
viewer fairly reasonable. Also, it would 
be hard to support the view that Walker 
las lifted trivial parts of Rogers’ theory 
out of context. The passages he quotes do 
indeed seem to get at the heart of Rogers’ 
philosophy. We might wonder whether it 
was Rousseau, or Christ, or Confucius, or 
sme prehistoric predecessor who first sug- 
gested the goodness of natural man. I 
would want to question Walker’s proposi- 
tion that the majority of modern person- 
ality theorists are “neutralists.” How would 
he reply to Rogers’ citing, as having more 
recently influenced his thinking, such 
names (1) as Golstein, Angyal, Maslow, 
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Mowrer, Lecky, Sullivan, Masserman, Mur- 
phy, Murray, Kluckhohn, White, Snygg, 
Combs, and Burrow? There must be as 
many “greats” in this list as there would 
be in a list of neutralists which might be 
assembled from the contributors to person- 
ality theory in the decade from 1940 to 
1950. 

Discussing the philosophy of counseling 
has started to become popular. Various 
philosophical slants are possible. One can 
analyze underlying philosophies from the 
point of view of an Augustine-Rousseau 
continuum if he wishes. Or one might as 
easily take a position, as this commentator 
does in his advanced classes, that the basic 
philosophical difference among psycho- 
therapies today is one of authoritarianism 
versus self-determinism. From such a 
framework we can show interesting earlier 
parallels of thinking about human activi- 
ties, as presented in the following scheme: 
In such a scheme Freud and Rogers are 
more similar, for example, than Rogers and 
Dollard. 

Perhaps it doesn’t make very much dif- 
ference which philosophies guide a thera- 
pist’s work. Orthodox Rogerians work at 
freeing the natural goodness of man to 
operate (self-actualize itself), and orthodox 
Freudians presumably work at freeing man 
from his natural badness (instinctual de- 
mands). But both schools appear to pro- 
duce therapeutic results. Both operate with 
strong confidence in their capacity and 
both instill confidence in the client regard- 
ing the capacity of both the therapist and 
the client to find a solution. We don’t have 
enough experimental or scientific evidence 
yet to say that either one is misguided. 
Rogers has produced quite a body of such 
evidence suggesting that he is not. And 
the large body of experiential support for 
the Freudians would make an unbiased ob- 
server quite reluctant to suggest that they 
have not obtained therapeutic results. Per- 
haps one should worry somewhat more 
about those theorists who take the neutral- 
ist position, but even they, particularly in 
the personification of men like Dollard and 
Miller, are finding that they have thera- 
peutic effects on their clients. 
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Client Perception of Counselor Personality 


Dugald S. Arbuckle’ 
Boston University 


Counselor personality has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion and research. Vari- 
ous efforts have been made to pin down 
the counselor’s elusive traits and to de- 
termine if there is such a thing as “coun- 
selor personality.” In a review of the liter- 
ature dealing with the personal character- 
istics of counselors, Cottle (8) has referred 
to several different studies. Counselor 
characteristics which are frequently men- 
tioned in these studies are: understanding, 
sympathetic attitudes, friendliness, stabili- 
ty, patience, common sense, objectivity, etc. 
Luborsky (9) conducted a study of the 
personality of psychotherapists at the Men- 
ninger Clinic, and those therapists who 
were rated in the “high” group, as con- 
trasted with those rated in the “low” group, 
were more apt to be sensitive to others, 
independent in their thinking and judg- 
ment, subdued in warmth, quiet rather than 
expressive, able to express themselves ap- 
propriately, and conventionally adjusted. 
Studies of this sort suffer from a semantic 
weakness in that we must assume that, for 
example, “common sense” means the same 
thing to everyone who uses it as a de- 
sriptive term. This is obviously not so. 
Words have different meanings for the 
most stable of individuals, and a paranoid 
cient would hardly describe a counselor 
who had reacted to him in a critical man- 
ner in the same way as would a normal 
friend. We generally see in others what we 
want to see, and what we see is our reality. 
Omwake (10) has reported a study which 
supports the hypothesis that there is a 
marked relationship between the way an 
individual sees himself and the way he 
sees others. Those who accept themselves 
tend to be acceptant of others and see 


1The data of the study reported here were se- 
tued by Rae Downey and Joan McManus, Bos- 
ton University. 
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others as self-accepting; those who reject 
themselves hold a correspondingly low 
opinion of others, and perceive others as 
being self-rejecting. 

Along somewhat the same line, Ewing 
(6) has reported a study which brought 
out the fact that clients who had improved 
through therapy changed ratings of their 
self-figure in the direction of the ideal- 
figure, and their ratings became more like 
those of the counselor. Rogers (11) has 
also presented impressive evidence to in- 
dicate that the discrepancy between self- 
ratings and ideal-rating tends to diminish 
as an individual undergoes therapy. 

The study reported here is basically an 
attempt to determine the unique features, 
if any, of counselor trainees who had been 
either selected or rejected by their fellows 
as individuals whom they would like to 
have as counselors. The results tended to 
support a report by Zeblen (18) which sug- 
gested that liking others and acceptance 
of others are reciprocal characteristics. The 
study also brought out other significant 
differences between student trainees and 
those of their fellows whom they either 
accepted or rejected as counselors. 


Procedure 


Seventy counselor trainees from the Bos- 
ton University School of Education were 
involved in the study. They had been 
formed into smaller groups at the begin- 
ning of the semester so that there would 
be more likelihood of each person being 
known to at least a few of his fellows. 
The class was conducted in an informal 
manner, with students participating in role 
playing, reactions to tape recordings, dis- 
cussions of personal counseling problems, 
and so on. The class met once a week. 
As all members of the class had previously 
been in a beginning course in counseling, 
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many were quite well acquainted at the 
beginning of the course. With such a large 
number of students, however, it is obvious 
that the more reticent individual could be 
relatively unknown to his fellows. The in- 
structor did his best to get the students 
familiar with each other, but there is no 
doubt that some of the unknown students 
would have been among the accepted or 
rejected had they been better known. They 
may or may not have changed the final 
results. 

Toward the end of the semester three in- 
ventories were administered to each student 
—the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, the Heston Personality Inventory, 
and the Kuder Preference Record (Form 
BM). It was realized, of course, that there 
is by no means unanimous agreement with 
regard to the accuracy of these instruments 
in determining the various characteristics 
which they are supposed to measure. Criti- 
cal reactions to the Minnesota have been 
voiced by such individuals as Benton (1), 
Cottle and Powell (4), and Seeman (12). 
Ellis (5), and Eysenck (7) are not too happy 
with the Heston, while Bordin (2) and 
Fowler (8) appear to feel that the Kuder 
could stand some improvement. 

At the last class session the students 
were asked to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. If you felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to have counseling, list in rank order of prefer- 
ence the three people within this class to whom 
you would be most likely to go. 

2. If you felt that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have counseling, list in rank order of prefer- 
ence the three people in this class to whom you 
would be least likely to go. 

8. List three characteristics, traits, or attitudes 
that you would most like to find in a counselor. 

4, List three characteristics, traits, or attitudes 
that you would least like to find in a counselor. 


The scores on each test scale of each 
subject’s first selection and first rejection 
were counted as either above or below the 
subject’s own score on each test scale. The 
Chi square was utilized as a useful method 
of evaluating whether the observed dif- 
ferences might have occurred because of 
sampling variations. The Chi square was 
calculated for each scale and interpreted 
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in terms of probability of occurrence. Th 
the Chi square was utilized as a metho] 
of determining whether the difference by. 
tween theoretical frequencies and observed 
frequencies could be reasonably attriby, 
able to chance variation in sampling. 

A tally was made of the students why 
received the greatest number of selection; 
and those who received the greatest num. 
ber of rejections. These data were ¢& 
amined to determine the extent to which 
the students involved had scores which 
were within the average deviation on th 
significant scales on the Heston, the Min 
nesota, and the Kuder. 

Finally, a simple tally was made of th 
traits described by the subjects as thoy 
they would most like to see and that they 
would least like to see in counselors, and 
this was compared with the earlier tally, 


Results 
On the Personality Inventory (Heston) 


Confidence was the only variable wher 
a significant difference (.02 level of con 
fidence) was found to exist between the 


students and those of their fellows whom 


they chose as counselors. Those selected 
scored significantly higher. On all othe 
scales — Analytical Thinking, Sociability, 
Emotional Stability, Home Satisfaction, 
and Personal Relations—the differences 
were not significant (.05 or less, level of 
confidence). On the other hand, Home 
Satisfaction was the only variable where 
a significant difference (.01 level of con 
fidence) was found to exist between the 
students and those of their fellows whom 
they rejected as counselors with those re 
jected scoring significantly lower. 

A tally of the first selections for cou 
selors indicated that 43 per cent of the total 
vote was divided among six students. These 
were the “highly selected.” Interestingly 
enough, it was found that 43 per cent of 
the total vote for first choice as rejection 


as counselors was also divided among si ; 


students, These were the “highly rejected” 
These twelve students were among the bet 
known, and their number might have beet 
increased had reticent students been mote 
vocal. The scores of the six highly selected 
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students were within the average deviation 
of the Confidence and the Home Satisfac- 
tion scales. The scores of two of the six 
students who were highly rejected were 
within the average deviation on the Con- 
fidence scale, but none of them were with- 
in the average deviation on the Home Satis- 
faction scale. 


On the Multiphasic (Minnesota) 


Students tended to choose as counselors 
those of their fellows who were “more 
normal” than they. Significant at the .01 
level of confidence were differences on 
Hypochondriasis, Depression, Paranoia, 
Hysteria, Schizophrenia, Social I.E., and 
Psychasthenia, with students selected as 
counselors scoring significantly lower on 
these items than did those of their fellows 
who chose them. On the other hand, the 
students tended to reject as counselors 
those of their fellows who were more 
“abnormal” than they. Significant at the 
Ol level of confidence were differences 
on Hypochondriasis, Paranoia, Hysteria, 
Schizophrenia, Psychopathic Deviate, and 
Hypomania with students who were re- 
jected scoring significantly higher than 
those who rejected them. 

The scores of the six highly selected stu- 
dents were within the average deviation 
on Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hysteria, 
Psychopathic Deviate, Paranoia, Psychas- 
thenia, Schizophrenia, Hypomania, and So- 
tial LE. The scores of four of the stu- 
dents who were highly rejected were with- 
in the average deviation on Paranoia, Psy- 
chasthenia, and Schizophrenia; three on 
Hypomania; two on Hysteria, Psychopathic 
Deviate, and Social I.E.; and one on De- 
pression and Hypochondriasis. 


On the Preference Record (Kuder, Form 
BM) 

There was a significant difference be- 
tween the scores of the students and the 
individuals whom they selected as coun- 
slors on four scales: Social Service (.01 
level of confidence); Persuasive (.02 level 
of confidence); Literary (.02 level of con- 
fidence); and Scientific (.05 level of con- 
fidence). On each of these scales the se- 
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lected counselors had a higher interest 
score. Interest, however, did not seem to 
be a factor in counselor rejection, since 
on none of the scales was the difference 
significant at a .05 (or less) level of con- 
fidence. 

The scores of the six highly selected stu- 
dents were within the average deviation on 
Social Service, Persuasive, and Literary. 

On the tally of desirable counselor traits, 
five traits—tolerance, warmth, terest, pa- 
tience, and sincerity—received 34 per cent 
of the total vote, whereas the remaining 
66 per cent of the vote was divided among 
nineteen traits. 

On the tally of least desirable counselor 
traits, nine traits—lack of understanding, 
disinterest, aggressiveness, probing, moral- 
izing, insincerity, bias, authoritarian and 
superior manner—received 69 per cent of 
the total vote, whereas the remaining 31 
per cent was divided among fifteen traits. 


Conclusions 


Students who were chosen by their fel- 
lows as individuals whom they would like 
to have as counselors showed a higher de- 
gree of confidence (as measured by the 
Heston Personality Inventory) than those 
who chose them. They were more normal 
in that they scored lower on the Hypo- 
chondriasis, Depression, Paranoia, Hysteria, 
Schizophrenia, Social I.E., and Psychas- 
thenia scales (as measured by the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory). 
They showed a higher degree of interest 
in such areas as social service, persuasive, 
literary, and scientific activities (as meas- 
ured by the Kuder Preference Record). 

Students who were rejected by their fel- 
lows as individuals whom they would like 
to have as counselors indicated less in the 
way of home satisfaction (as measured by 
the Heston Personality Inventory). They 
were more abnormal in that they scored 
higher on the Hypochondriasis, Paranoia, 
Hysteria, Schizophrenia, Psychopathic De- 
viate, and Hypomania scales (as measured 
by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory). There were no significant dif- 
ferences in interest areas (as measured by 
the Kuder Preference Record) between 
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students and those whom they rejected as 
counselors. 

Most of the traits mentioned as being 
desirable or undesirable for counselors 
were not comparable with the personality 
differences as determined by the measures 
used, although it might be theorized that 
if one showed more in the way of confi- 
dence and less in the way of such charac- 
teristics as depression, schizophrenia, hys- 
teria, and paranoia, and more interest in 
work with people, he would probably be 
more likely to show warmth, tolerance, in- 
terest, patience, and sincerity. Similarly, 
one could theorize that lack of home satis- 
faction could result in such personality 
traits as lack of understanding, disinterest, 
aggressiveness, and insincerity, which, in 
turn, might have some relationship to such 
characteristics as paranoia, schizophrenia, 
and hysteria. 


Received December 19, 1955. 
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Preferences for Counselor Help on 


Freshman Problems 


Earl A. Koile 
East Texas State Teachers College 


Dorothy J. Bird' 
University of Kansas 


The research reported in this paper was 
carried out to (a) gather information on 
student problems for use by faculty mem- 
bers at East Texas State Teachers College, 
(b) discover with whom freshmen prefer 
to talk about specific problems, and (c) 
obtain information on whether men and 
women students prefer assistance on dif- 
ferent kinds of problems from a man coun- 
selor, a woman counselor, or whether they 
have no preference with respect to the 
sex of the counselor. 


Procedure 


The Mooney Problem Check List (16) 
was administered to 442 freshmen, 266 
men and 176 women, at East Texas State 
Teachers College. Sixty-one (14 per cent) 
of the Check Lists administered were not 
usable? Of the 381 Check Lists used in 
this study, 215 (56 per cent) were checked 
by men and 166 (44 per cent) were checked 
by women. 

The 330 problem statements in the 
Mooney Problem Check List represent the 
following eleven major problem areas. 

l, Health and Physical Development 

(HPD) 

2. Finances, Living Conditions, and Em- 

ployment (FLE) 

3. Social and Recreational Activities 

(SRA) 
4, Social-Psychological Relations (SPR) 
5. Personal-Psychological Relations (P 
PR) 
6. Courtship, Sex, and Marriage (CSM) 


Formerly at East Texas State Teachers College. 

*Check Lists were judged not usable if responses 
were illegible or were omitted from as many as ten 
items where responses were requested. 





7. Home and Family (HF) 

8. Morals and Religion (MR) 

9. Adjustment to College Work (ACW) 

10. The Future: Vocational and Educa- 

tional (FVE) 
11. Curriculum and Teaching Procedure 
(CTP) 

To discover which persons freshmen at 
East Texas State Teachers College pre- 
ferred as sources of help on different kinds 
of problems, a vertical line was drawn 
alongside the numbered problems present- 
ed in the Check List. Instructions were 
as follows: 

In the first column to the left of each prob- 
lem underscored indicate the person with 
whom you would rather discuss the problem 
or from whom you would rather seek help 


on it. Use the following symbols to indicate 
the person: 























Adult Friend AF 
College Counselor or Psychologist... C 
Doctor or Physician D 
Father F 
Faculty Counselor FC 
Instructor at College... i 
Mother M 
No One N 
Preacher P 
Relative Other than Parent... R 
Student Friend SF 





Counseling services in some schools and 
colleges appear to be organized on the as- 
sumption that (a) girls prefer to talk to a 
woman and that boys prefer to talk to a 
man or that (b) counselors are better quali- 
fied to work with young people or adults 
of the same sex. In an effort to gather 
information that might shed light on the 
plausibility of the first assumption, the sub- 
jects were given an opportunity to in- 
dicate whether on specific problems they 
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preferred a counselor who is a man, one 
who is a woman, or had no preference 
with respect to the sex of the counselor. 
A second vertical line was drawn along- 
side the number of problems in the Check 
List and the following directions were 
given: 

If you decided to discuss each underscored 
problem with a professionally trained and ex- 
perienced counselor here at the college, would 
you rather that the counselor be a woman, a 
man, or would it make no difference? In the 
second column to the left of each problem 
underscored indicate your preference and use 
the following symbols: 

Man M 

Woman W 

No Preference NP 
The Check List was administered by two 

members of the Student Personnel and 
Guidance staff during one of a series of 
group orientation sessions. The new fresh- 
men had already experienced individual 
conferences and at least four group meet- 
ings with their faculty counselors during 
new student week. A week before the 
Check List was administered, the college- 
wide personnel and counseling services 
were described in a weekly orientation 
session and the students were handed a 
“Memo to Students” on the kinds of prob- 
lems students often bring to the counsel- 
ing center. It is believed that a climate 
conducive to rather open and free response 
was attained. 
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Before discussing the results of this study 
it seems proper to caution that the Moon 
Problem Check List is not constructed g 
a test and hence its validity is not dete. 
mined by the adequacy with which it pre. 
dicts behavior or by its correlation with an 
outside criterion. It is intended to give 
students an opportunity to express thej 
problems, and the numerous studies re. 
ported in the literature as well as this study 
suggest that students are responsive. As 
carefully pointed out by the authors, how. 
ever, each student’s responses are limited 
by his awareness of his problems and by 
his willingness to reveal them. This limita. 
tion and the possibility that problems of 
some subjects may not be listed in the 
Check List must constantly be borne in 
mind, whether the instrument is used in 
working with individuals or groups or in 
conducting surveys or other research. 


Results and Discussion 
Problems of Freshman Men and Women 


Table 1 presents the total number and 
per cent of problems, together with the 
average number of problems, identified by 
freshman men and women within each 
major area represented by the Check List 

1, Even though the men outnumbered 
the women, the women identified a larger 
number of problems. Women constituted 
44 per cent of the subjects, but identified 
51 per cent of the problems. A comparison 


Table 1 


Number, Per Cent, Average Number of Problems Identified 
by East Texas Freshmen by Area and Sex 











Men Women Both 

Problem Area No. % Av. No. % Av. No. % My. 

Health and Physical Development (HPD) 343 44 16 443 56 2.7 786 100 21 
Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment (FLE) 3895 58 1.8 288 42 1.7 683 100 18 
Social and Recreational Activities (SRA) 482 48 22 514 52 81 996 100 26 
Social-Psychological Relations (SPR) 832 87 15 556 63 83 888 100 23 
Personal-Psychological Relations (PPR) 482 48 2.0 577 57 35 1009 100 26 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage (CSM) 276 48 18 295 52 18 571 100 15 
Home and Family (HF) 179 44 08 225 56 14 404 100 N 
Morals and Religion (MR) 195 42 09 266 58 16 461 100 12 
Adjustment to College Work (ACW) 1005 55 4.7 880 45 5.0 1835 100 48 
The Future: Vocational and Educational (FVE) 346 54 16 297 46 18 643 100 I 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedure (CTP) 255 56 12 204 44 12 459 100 1 
All Areas 4240 49 19.6 4495 51 27.1 8735 100 228 
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of the difference between the proportions 
of problems identified by men and women 
yields a ¢ ratio of 15.45, reported in Table 


. 9 and significant far beyond the .01 level. 


Congdon (4) and Stone (20) using the 
Mooney Problem Check List reported simi- 
lar sex differences, as did Hunter and Mor- 
gan (10) who constructed a personal in- 
terview form to collect information. Hous- 
ton and Marzolf (9) using the Mooney 
Problem Check Last found no significant 
sex differences in their study of 404 Illinois 
State Normal University freshmen. 

9. On the average, women checked more 
problems in each area, except Finances, 
Living Conditions, and Employment, than 
did the men. For all areas women identi- 
fied an average of approximately 27 prob- 
lems each, 20 troubling and 7 most troubl- 
ing, and men identified an average of ap- 
proximately 20 problems each, 13 troubling 
and 7 most troubling. Interesting is the fact 


| that men identified proportionately more 


most troubling problems than did women. 
Other investigators using the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List reported average numbers 
of problems as follows: 1,000 men students 
at Ohio State University checked an aver- 
age of 18 problems (1); 171 freshman wo- 
men at the same university an average of 
30 (15); and 117 women in a home econo- 
mics class at the University of Illinois iden- 
tified an average of 28 problems (11). Aver- 
ages of problems checked by 154 women 
probation students and 154 women honor 
students at North Carolina College were 58 
and 49, respectively (8). Averages were re- 
ported also in studies that did not differen- 
tiate on the basis of sex. For 207 freshmen 
at Purdue the average number of problems 


| was 30, (8); for 404 freshmen at Illinois 


State Normal, 24.5 (9); and for the 578 
students of all classifications at State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin, 
m average of 27 problems (20). In two 
surveys (4) of problems of 190 freshmen 
at Colorado State College of Education 
women averaged 21 problems in October 
and 16 in December, whereas men aver- 


“Baged 15 in October and 12 in December. 


3, As may be observed in Table 1, both 
men and women participating in the pres- 


ent study checked more problems in the 
area of Adjustment to College Work than 
in other areas. The next two areas in or- 
der of rank were Personal-Psychological 
Relations and Social and Recreational Ac- 
tivities. It seems significant that the three 
highest ranking categories in this study 
were represented among the five highest 
ranking categories in each of seven other 
investigations (2, 4, 7, 8, 15, 18, 20) in which 
college students’ problems were ranked ac- 
cording to the number of problems identi- 
fied in each major category. Students par- 
ticipating in these seven independent 
studies represented both sexes in all un- 
dergraduate classifications and comprised 
a sizable total of 2,660 subjects. It seems 
significant also that the following three 
problem areas ranked among the lowest 
five problem areas in each of the seven 
other investigations as well as in the pres- 
ent study: Courtship, Sex, and Marriage; 
Morals and Religion; and Home and Fami- 
ly. Without exception the areas of The 
Future: Vocational and Educational, and 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedure were 
ranked higher by students in each of the 
other studies than in the present one. 

4. Problems in five areas that appear to 
involve intrapersonal and interpersonal re- 
lations—Social-Psychological Relations; Per- 
sonal-Psychological Relations; Courtship, 
Sex, and Marriage; Home and Family; and 
Morals and Religion—comprise half of the 
total number of problems identified in all 
areas. Moreover, many of the problems 
in other areas, particularly Adjustment to 
College Work, also deal with such psy- 
chological relationships. This preponder- 
ance of personal and essentially psycholog- 
ical problems should be compelling evi- 
dence of the need for psychologically ori- 
ented counselors. 

5. Men were less likely than women to 
check highly personal problems, but were 
as likely as women to check less personal 
ones. Table 2 reports data comparing the 
significance of the difference between the 
proportionate number of problems icenti- 
fied by men and women in each of the 
eleven areas. The columns of ¢ ratios sug- 
gest the magnitude of the difference within 
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each area. On tthe whole, problems in the 
four-problem areas for which ¢ ratios are 
insignificant, the areas in which men identi- 
fied as many problems as women, appear 
to be less personal in nature than problems 
in the seven areas in which women identi- 
fied the most problems. This finding ap- 
pears to be consistent with Hunter's and 
Morgan’s (10) observation that women re- 
ported more emotional difficulties than 
men during interviews with 100 students 
of each sex selected at random from an 
enrollment list. 


Table 2 


t Ratios Representing Differences Between Pro- 
portions of Problems Identified by Men 
and Women in Each Problem Area 








Problem Direction of 
Areat t Ratio Difference 
HPD 7.44* W 
FLE 0.76 M 
SRA 5.01* W 
SPR 11.26* W 
PPR 8.88* W 
CSM 3.93* W 
HF 7.76* WwW 
MR 6.05* W 
ACW 0.49 M 
FVE 1.87 M 
CTP 1.68 M 
All Areas 15.45* WwW 





+See Table 1 for meaning of problem area abbreviations. 
*Significant beyond .01 level. Others not significant. 


Before moving on to other aspects of 
the present study brief mention will be 
made of studies employing the College 
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Form of the Mooney Problem Check Liy 
to explore relationships between student 
problems and grades or scholastic apt. 
tude. For information on the possible re. 
lationship between scholastic aptitude an 
student problems, Horrall (8) studied prob. 
lems of Purdue University freshmen wh 
were divided into upper, middle, and lowe 
groups according to their scores on th 
American Council on Education Psycholog. 
ical Examination and who were matched 
on selected variables. Students in the loy 
group tended to have the largest numbe 
of problems, those in the middle group th 
next largest number, and students in th 
highest group the smallest number of prob. 
lems. Brown (8) discovered differences i: 
the number and kind of problems ident. 
fied by probation students and those identi 
ied by honor students in a woman’s col 
lege; he suggested that the problems ¢ 
students appear to be directly related ty 
their academic success as measured }y 
grade point averages. Congdon (4) co 
cluded from her study of Colorado Stat 
College of Education freshmen that stv’ 
dents who made the lower grades tended 
to have more problems in the area of Ad 
justment to College Work. 


Preferred Sources of Help 


Table 3 shows the number and per cent 
of problems according to the person pre 
ferred as a source of help in dealing with 
them. 


Table 3 
Number and Per Cent of Problems According to Person Chosen 











by Men, Women, and Both as Source of Help 

Men’s Women’s Problems 
Problems Problems of Both 
Source of Help No. % No. % No. % 
No One 1555 87 1906 42 3461 4) 
Counselor or Psychologist 726 17 546 12 1272 I 
Faculty Counselor 566 18 859 8 925 ll 
Instructor at College 823 8 274 6 507 =| 
Student Friend 158 4 407 9 565 6 
Doctor or Physician 208 5 240 5 448 5 
Adult Friend 184 4 173 4 357 | 
Mother 70 2 285 6 855 | 
Father 178 4 74 2 247 $ 
Preacher 108 2 121 8 229 | 

No Response 129 8 88 2 217 
Relative (not Parents) 40 #1 22 1 62 |} 
Totals 4240 100 4495 100 e735 il 
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Table 4 


Problems, by Area and Sex, for Which Help Was Desired and ¢ Ratios 
Representing Sex Differences 





— 




















t Ratio and 
Problem Men’s Problems Women’s Problems Direction of 
Areat No. % t No. %t Difference 
HPD 207 60 264 59 0.22 M 
FLE 244 62 1388 48 8.62* M 
SRA 269 56 250 49 227° M 
SPR 196 59 825 58 0.17 M 
PPR 234 54 822 56 0.52 WwW 
CSM 120 43 145 49 1.36 WwW 
HF 97 54 118 50 0.79 M 
MR 117 60 169 64 0.77 WwW 
ACW 686 68 506 61 8.62* M 
FVE 250 72 177 60 8.39* M 
CTP 186 53 92 45 1.76 M 
Totals 2556 61 2501 56 4.97* M 
#See Table 1 for meaning of problem area abbreviations. 
#Bosed on total number of problems identified by each sex in each area. See Table 1. 


‘Significant at or beyond .01 level. Others not significant. 


1. Students participating in this study 
apparently did not wish to discuss with 
anyone 40 per cent of the problems they 
identified. 

9. A professionally trained counselor or 
psychologist was chosen most frequently 
as a source of assistance on student prob- 
lems. The next three persons, according 
to their rank, were faculty counselor, in- 
structor, student friend. It appears, then, 
that these freshmen are far more likely to 
look for help on their problems from in- 
dividuals on the campus than from people 
back home. 

3. Women identified more problems 
than men, but men expressed a willing- 
ness to discuss a proportionately greater 
number of their problems than did the 
women. As may be noted in the last row 
of Table 4, men expressed a desire for 
help on approximately 61 per cent of their 
problems and women expressed a desire 
for help on approximately 56 per cent, a 
difference which yields a highly signifi- 
cant t ratio of 4.97. Data in Table 4 also 
show the extent to which men and women 
students expressed a desire for help on 


a. ~~ is because professional counselors 

i the Check List is not Some 
ht have felt J iyi to discuss some 
their problems with the persons who adminis- 
oa the Check List, despite comments and in- 
structions offered to avoid eaving this impression. 


their problems in each area, together with 
t ratios reflecting the significance of the 
differences between the percentages of 
problems for which the two sexes desired 
help. 

4. Men expressed a desire for help on a 
significantly greater number of problems 
than did the women in the areas of Fi- 
nances, Living Conditions, and Employ- 
ment (¢ = 3.62); Social and Recreational 
Activities (¢ = 2.27); Adjustment to Col- 
lege Work (¢ = 3.62); and The Future: 
Vocational and Educational (t 3.39). 
Within each of the remaining seven prob- 
lem areas there appears to be no significant 
difference between the proportionate num- 
ber of problems for which men and women 
students expressed a desire for help. 

5. While men and women students fre- 
quently chose the same person for help on 
many problems within each area, for ex- 
ample, a physician on problems in the area 
of Health and Physical Development, sig- 
nificant differences were found in their 
over-all patterns of choice for help on 
problems in ten of the eleven areas. The 
excepted problem area is Curriculum and 
Teaching Procedure. 

6. Table 5 reports according to problem 
area the number of problems on which 
men and women students preferred help 
from each source, the chi square value rep- 
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Table 5 
Problems of Men and Women Students, Chi Square Values Representing 5 al 
Sex Differences in Choice, and Direction of Differences, All Courtsh 
According to Source of Help and Major Problem Area a 
Stuc 
Problems Chi Direc. Mot 
Source of Help by Problem Area Men Women Square _ tion oe 
Health and Physical Development Doc 
Doctor 141 195 0.67 W Fac 
No One ; 125 167 0.18 Ww ' 
Counselor 22 1l 7.40* M Home : 
Adult Friend—Mother 10 86 9.58* W No 
Student Friend ll 12 0.17 M Cou 
No Response 1l 12 0.17 M Fath 
Faculty Counselor—Instructor 15 5 8.02* M Adu 
Father—Preacher—Relative pe _5 1.72 M Mot 
Totals 843 448 Stud 
F a Pek Prea 
Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment 
——<_ itie 148 140 10.58* wp Doct 
Counselor 59 45 0.06 W H 
Father 69 29 742° ME Morals 
Faculty Counselor 41 10 11.50* M No | 
Adult Friend 84 10 6.74* M Prea 
Mother 15 26 0.08 W Cou 
No Response—Student Friend? 10 17 4.98* W Stud 
Instructor 10 6 0.15 M Motl 
elative—Preacher—Doctor 14 5 f Facu 
Relati Preach 2.47* M 
Totals 395 288 an 
Social and Recreational Activities 1 
No One 201 257 6.89* W Adi 
Counselor 76 61 3.19* M og 
Faculty Counselor 63 87 9.50* M Fac 
Student Friend 34 60 6.21* WE inet 
Instructor 86 86 0.08 M C 
Adult Friend—Doctort 33 15 8.37* M Stud 
Mother 6 82 16.82* WwW Ad al 
Father 17 5 7.51* M No } 
No Response—Preacher}—RelativeT _16 il 1.81 M Fath 
Totals 482 514 7 
Social—Psychological Relations The Fut 
No One 125 222 0.45 W No ( 
Counselor 77 85 8.71* M Coun 
Student Friend 26 120 28.61* WH Facu 
Faculty Counselor 39 20 22.26* ME Instn 
Mother 6 88 11.16* Ww Adul 
Adult Friend—Doctort 14 85 1.72 Ww Fath 
Father—Preacher—Relativet 24 19 6.55* M No ] 
No Response 11 9 2.71* M Moth 
Instructor _10 8 2.59* M Stude 
Totals 332 556 T 
Personal—Psychological Relations Curricult 
No One 189 238 0.68 M No € 
Counselor 91 97 2.95* M Facul 
Student Friend 17 61 15.26* W Instru 
Doctor 88 81 4.55* M Coun 
Faculty Counselor 37 28 5.65* M No F 
Mother 9 56 23.81* WI Stude 
Adult Friend 18 25 1.19 WwW F 
No Response—Relativet 12 20 0.88 W 
Instructor 10 9 0.76 M Ef “Gonitic 
Father 9 6 1.83 M Ef *Signific 
Preacher ei _6 0.65 M ff [eategor 
Totals 432 377 terns “ot 
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Problems Chi Direc- 
Source of Help by Problem Area Men Women Square _ tion 
Courtship, Sex, Marriage 
No One 150 145 1.54 M 
Counselor 49 21 14,99* M 
Student Friend 24 45 5.77* WwW 
Direc. Mother 5 40 29.40° Ww 
tion Adult Friend 8 23 6.66* Ww 
Father—Preacher—Relative'—No Responset 21 1l 4.71* M 
Doctor 10 5 2.07% * M 
Ww Faculty Counselor—Instructort 9 5 1.46 M 
W Totals 276 295 
. Home and Family 
M No One 75 107 1.29 WwW 
M Counselor 27 83 0.01 M 
yp Father 23 10 9.39* M 
M Adult Friend 17 12 2.59* M 
Mother 7 21 4.89* Ww 
Student Friend—Faculty Counselor—Instructort 9 23 :..) SG" Ww 
Preacher—Relatives—No Responset 16 14 1.07 M 
W Doctor 5 5 0.18 M 
W Totals 179 225 
M — Morals and Religion 
M No One 67 93 0.02 WwW 
M Preacher 59 89 0.48 Ww 
W Counselor 15 17 0.29 M 
W Student Friend 7 25 5.88* WwW 
M Mother—Doctort—Adult Friend? ll 25 2.21°* Ww 
M Faculty Counselor—Instructor 15 6 7.65* M 
Relative—No Response 16 5 10.35* M 
Father 5 6 0.02 M 
W Totals 195 266 
M Adjustment to College Work 
M o One 293 817 16.78* WwW 
W Faculty Counselor 241 168 8.67* M 
y instructor 187 162 0.26 Ww 
M Counselor 186 93 18.80* M 
W Student Friend—Mother 20 56 25.91* WwW 
M Adult Friend 29 22 0.09 M 
M No Response 26 a 7.83* M 
Father—Relativet—Preachert—Doctort 23 5 9.48* M 
Totals 1005 830 
The Future: Vocational and Educational patie 
W No One : 85 118 17 01" Ww 
M Counselor 96 61 4.50 M 
W Faculty Counselor 66 52 0.26 M 
M Instructor 22 g1 0.18 WwW 
W Adult Friend—Doctort 28 10 6.42* M 
Wt Father 18 9 1.87 M 
M No Response—Relative—Preachert 20 5 7.18* M 
M Mother 5 12 4.18 WwW 
M Student Friend eh _9 1.18 Ww 
Totals 846 297 
Curiculum and Teaching Procedure? 
M No One 102 102 
M Faculty Counselor 50 85 
W Instructor 81 20 
M Counselor 28 22 
M No Response 17 10 
Ww Student Friend—Doctor—Adult Friend—-Mother—- 
W Father—Preacher—Relative es _15 
Wi_ Totals 255 204 
4 .significant beyond .01 level. 
‘Significant between .01 and .05 levels. : 
M jories in combinations that contribute little or nothing to the significant sex differences. 
{Chi square values to identify sex differences of specific help categories not computed because the over-all pat- 
age tns of choice of men _and women students for help on problems in this area did not differ significantly—the 
chi square value of 5.35 interpreted with 6 degrees of freedom did not reach the .05 level. 
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resenting sex differences in preferences for 
each category, and the direction of dif- 
ferences. The chi square values, which 
may be interpreted with one degree of 
freedom, were computed from fourfold 
contingency tables in which data were 
classified according to the number of prob- 
lems for which members of each sex chose 
or did not choose a particular source for 
help. 

Examination of Table 5 suggests that 
where significant differences exist between 
men’s and women’s preferences for help, 
men are more likely than women to prefer 
help from a counselor, faculty counselor, 
adult friend, doctor, or their father, where- 
as women are more likely than men to 
prefer help from no one, a student friend, 
or their mother. Sex differences were less 
likely to be found in preferences for help 
from an instructor, preacher, or other 
relative. 

The frequency with which counselors or 
psychologists and faculty counselors were 
chosen as sources of assistance may sug- 
gest that new freshmen at East Texas State 
Teachers College tend to understand and 
to accept these kinds of educational work- 
ers aS persons to whom they can turn. 
Still, the fact that such a large number 
of students preferred to talk to “No One” 
may suggest that much greater acceptance 
of the counseling services should be sought. 


Sex of Counselor Chosen 


As mentioned earlier, freshman men and 
women were given an opportunity to in- 
dicate for each problem identified whether 
they would seek assistance from a man 
counselor, a woman counselor, or had no 
preference with respect to sex of the coun- 
selor. 

1. Men studexts preferred a man coun- 
selor on far more problems than they 
preferred a woman counselor (¢ = 
47.53), and women students preferred 
a woman counselor on more problems 
than they preferred a man counselor 
(t = 10.94). The proportionate num- 
ber of problems on which women 
were willing to consult a man coun- 
selor, however, was _ considerably 


greater than the proportionate num. 
ber on which men were willing to 
consult a woman counselor. 

2. The proportionate number of prob. 
lems for which men students ex. 
pressed no preference with respect 
to the sex of the counselor did not 
differ significantly from the propor. 
tionate number for which they pre. 
ferred a man counselor (¢ = 1.72), but 
the number did differ significantly 
from the proportionate number for 
which they preferred a woman coun- 
selor (¢ = 45.34). 

3. The number of problems for which 
women students expressed no prefer. 
ence with respect to the sex of the 
counselor was significantly larger 
than both the number for which they 
preferred a woman counselor (¢ = 
26.28) and the number for which 
they preferred a man counselor (t = 
38.49). 

4, As expected, comparison of the pro- 
portionate number of problems for 
which men students preferred a man 
counselor with the number for which 
women students preferred a man 
counselor yields a highly significant 
t ratio of 96.63 in favor of men stu- 
dents. A similar comparison of prefer- 
ences for a woman counselor yields a 
highly significant ¢ ratio of 87.21 in 
favor of women students. A compari- 
son of men and women students’ er- 
pressions of no preference with re 
spect to sex of the counselor yields a 
highly significant t ratio of 8.10 in 
favor of women students. 

That the differences between the prefer- 
ences of men and women students are 
highly significant also within each of the 
eleven major problem areas is reflected 
in the magnitude of the following chi 
square values which are interpreted with 
2 degrees of freedom, unless otherwise 
indicated, and which are significant fa 
beyond the .01 level of confidence: HPD, 
X2? = 2151; FLE, X? = 21.88; SRA 
X?2 = 32.52; SPR, X? = 37.31; PPR, ¥ 
= 30.98; CSM, X? = 43.74; HF, X? = 
30.94; MR, X2 = 9.04; ACW, X? = 22.01; 
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FVE, X? = 30.47; df = 3; CTP, X? = 
4.04, df = 3. 

Perhaps more reliable information on 
student preferences for a counselor on the 
basis of the counselor’s sex would have 
been obtained if students had been asked 
to indicate their preference on only those 
problems for which help from a profes- 
sional counselor had been indicated—not 
those for which help from other people 
had been indicated. Another possible lim- 
iting factor is that the responses represent 
what students say they prefer and not 
necessarily what they would do when 
faced with a choice. 

Far too little is known at this time about 
the significance of the sex of the counselor 
in client decisions to seek or not to seek 
counseling assistance and in the outcomes 
of counseling. Until more knowledge is 
gained in this area, it seems desirable that 
qualified counselors of both sexes be made 
available to young people and adults and 
that clients have opportunities to choose 
between them. The assumption that men 
should counsel boys and that women 
should counsel girls appears to be a ques- 
tionable one, even if boys and girls do 
prefer a counselor of their own sex to as- 
sist with many of their problems. 

Perhaps a fruitful, even though difficult, 
approach to greater understanding of the 
significance of the sex of the counselor in 
dient decisions to seek counseling and in 
the outcomes of counseling might be made 
through an exploration of the self-concept 
of a sizable number of students who have 
actually made a choice of a counselor. The 
task would be to see what the student sees 
or what he saw in his self-picture such that 
the choice made was more cahancing than 
the other alternatives available. Knowledge 
of these deeper facets of the individual’s 
personality should be useful in understand- 
ing the characteristics of counselors and 
the conditions that enable students to avail 
themselves of the counseling facilities. 

The question of the elements in the stu- 
dent’s self-picture that lead him to choose 
aman or woman counselor or to have no 
preference with respect to the counselor's 


‘Bx suggests another question involving 


choice in counseling. When a person is 
given a description of counseling services 
available or is provided other preliminary 
experiences with counseling, what elements 
in his self-concept serve as major deter- 
minants in his decision to enter or not to 
enter a counseling relationship? Stated an- 
other way, what in the student's self-picture 
causes him to see the opportunity for coun- 
seling as self-enhancing and thus to seek 
counseling or as self-threatening and thus 
not to seek it? To see the opportunity for 
counseling or the prospective counseling 
situation as the student sees it may enable 
the counseling staff or others to create 
situations that will change the student’s 
picture of counseling and thus make it ap- 
pear to be a more enhancing experience. 
Also, this knowledge may enable the coun- 
selor to provide a safer and more under- 
standing climate when the student enters 
the relationship. A method for ascertaining 
and describing the student’s self-picture 
as a possible candidate for counseling 
would appear to be an important area for 
research, 


Summary 


The Mooney Problem Check List, with 
certain modifications, was administered to 
freshmen to gather information on their 
problems, their preferences for sources of 
help with problems, and their preferences 
with respect to the sex of a counselor. 

‘Women identified more problems than 
men, particularly more of the highly per- 
sonal problems. Most of the problems iden- 
tified by both sexes appeared to be es- 
sentially psychological. 

For approximately 58 per cent of their 
problems, freshmen identified persons from 
whom they preferred to seek help. The 
counselor was chosen most frequently as a 
source of assistance and the faculty adviser 
ranked next. In some of the major prob- 
lem areas men and women students tended 
to choose the same persons for help, but 
where significant differences were found, 
men were more likely than women to pre- 
fer help from a counselor, faculty coun- 
selor, adult friend, doctor, or their father, 
whereas women were more likely than men 
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to prefer help from no one, a student 
friend, or their mother. 

Men and women students expressed sig- 
nificantly different preferences with respect 
to the sex of the counselor. Women were 
more likely than men to say no preference; 
they also were more likely to prefer a man 
counselor than men were to prefer a 
woman counselor. Students of both sexes 
were more willing to- seek help from a 
counselor of their own sex than from one 
of the opposite sex. 


Received November 7, 1955. 
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Behavior Theories and a Counseling Case: 


A Symposium 


Introduction 


Edward J. Shoben, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Those psychologists who deal directly 
with clients inevitably use theoretical ideas. 
Their choice is not one of theory vs. no- 
theory, but between notions of human 
conduct that are explicit and formalized 
as against those that are implicit and the 
inarticulate products of experience. Like- 
wise, those psychologists who toil in the 
study and the laboratory are not playing 
intellectual games except in the most for- 
mal sense. Their ultimate goal is the shap- 
ing of those concepts and propositions that 
will enable men to understand themselves 


' more fully and to predict and control their 
‘own behavior more adequately. They are 
jalso likely to benefit from the reminder 


that theories must finally demonstrate their 
worth in their application to the troubles 
that beset real people living real lives. 

For nearly two years, parallel commit- 
tees of the Divisions of Counseling and 
Clinical Psychology of the American Psy- 
chological Association have been exploring 
in small work groups the interrelationships 
of behavioral theory and clinical practice. 
Like most relationships, this one is (or 
was conceived as) reciprocal in its char- 
acter. 

Within this framework, the working 


/goups of these two committees tackled 


in various ways questions deriving from 
two broad lines of inquiry: What are the 
contributions to clinical understanding of 
systematic points of view—Hull’s, Tolman’s, 
lewinian field theory, the transactional 
concept of perception, or Miller’s formal- 
ization of conflict? And what are the con- 


tributions to the structure of formal theory 


and its enrichment by new hypotheses and 
hunches cf the clinical worker’s unique 
opportunity to observe human behavior in 
crisis? Realistically, there was neither the 
hope nor the intention of settling such 
large issues, but the objectives of develop- 
ing new insights, of posing new research 
problems, and of clarifying thought by 
searching for similarities and differences 
beyond the terminologies involved proved 
exciting and fruitful for all participants. 

The first public outgrowth of these dis- 
cussions was the Symposium on Applica- 
tions of Behavior Theory at the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the APA in September, 
1955. Essentially the brainchild of Robert 
Mathewson, this meeting involved an un- 
usual format. Panelists representing dif- 
ferent theoretical positions were invited to 
conceptualize the behavior of a troubled, 
delinquent boy and to indicate, from their 
own theoretical positions, the lines of 
remedial action that would guide his be- 
havior into more constructive channels. [n 
order to give the case material interest 
and dramatic flavor and to make it pos- 
sible for the audience to become as familiar 
with it as the symposium participants, a 
film entitled “Head of the House” was 
used, 

The speakers who dealt with this com- 
mon problem were O. Hobart Mowrer, rep- 
resenting two-factor learning theory and 
a theory of super-ego development unusual 
in current psychology; Gregory Kimble, 
taking a stimulus-response, reinforcement 
position; and Carl Rogers, viewing the is- 
sues from the standpoint of client-centered 
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theory. James G. Miller commented on all 
three presentations, attempting to integrate 
them within a clinically informed general 
philosophy of science. The writer served 
as chairman. 


“Head of the House” tells the story of Paul 
Moody, a pre-adolescent boy who lives in a 
crowded urban area with his baby brother, his 
relatively weak mother, and his dominant, stern 
father, a foreman at the pottery plant. Paul im- 
presses adults as a quiet, unusually polite young- 
ster, but he seems to have a taste for somewhat 
older delinquents as companions. 

Because of the boy’s apparent docility and con- 
. trition, the understanding policeman in his neigh- 
borhood does not arrest him when he is caught 
with some older children attempting to break into 
a house. Instead, the officer returns Paul to his 
father, who seems to regard the event as a per- 
sonal insult and sharply restricts Paul’s activities. 
Through the agency of the policeman and the 
local priest, however, Paul is introduced to a set- 
tlement house run by a trained social worker. 

At the settlement ‘house, the boy acquires a 
degree of popularity and admiration as he quickly 
learns the skills necessary for games and shows his 
rather extensive talents with tools and at handi- 
craft activities. Put in charge of constructing 
scenery for a play the settlement house is stag- 
ing, Paul reveals himself as a hard taskmaster, 
severe in his demands, never satisfied with the 
way the other children do their jobs, and never 
appreciative of their efforts. When Paul is called 
in to talk with the social worker about his re- 
lations with others, he is sullen and defensive 
but, as always, courteous and quiet. During the 
conversation, the social worker puts the money 
from the sale of tickets for the play into a drawer 
of her desk. Later, the funds are discovered miss- 
ing. All evidence points to theft by Paul. 

The psychological counterpoint to the theme 
of Paul’s harsh insistence on high standards in 
other boys to the point of bullying them is pro- 
vided by a scene in which he and a friend are 
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shown building a model boat. When Mrs. Moody 
asks them to move out of the dining room, where 
they are working, her husband intervenes, show 
the boys how to protect the table properly anj 
how to lay out their tools and work, and join 
them. He is exacting and strict with them, ip. 
sisting that they do the job according to the high. 
est standards of workmanship rather than helping 
them to enjoy their activity. 

Finally, Mr. Moody tells the boys to “clea 
up in five minutes” and goes upstairs to dress fo 
dinner with friends. When he comes down, h 
finds the boys still engrossed in their work, be 
comes furiously angry, smashes the boat, and afte 
scolding Paul severely in front of his friénd, send; 
him up to bed. a0 

That night, Paul slips out of the house and ma 
away. The unfriendly darkness and his sense of 
loneliness, however, finally impel him to visit the 
house of another acquaintance. The other boy; 
parents, surprised to see Paul at so late an hou, 
call the Moodys, who come to pick him up. Mr, 
Moody, after a quick glance to see that Paul js 
unhurt, denounces him for having run away, 
roughly takes him home, and, over the hopeleg 
and ineffective protests of the mother, thrashe 
him. 

Later, when interviewed at the settlement house, 
Paul finally breaks down, weeps, and confesses 
that he has tried to run away before. In a con 
ference, the social worker, the priest and the 
policeman pose the problem of how to under 
stand Paul and to help him to overcome his m- 
happiness and. his anti-social behavior. 





The San Francisco symposium addressed 
itself to this issue, attempting to deal spe 
cifically with the question of what theo 
retical positions provided adequate bases 
for accounting for Paul’s actions and fo 
helping him to correct his tendencies to 
ward bullying, stealing, and running away. 


Received March 6, 1956. 


Neo-Analytic Theory 


O. Hobart Mowrer 
University of Illinois 


The situation depicted in “Head of the 
House” sets psychological theory a diffi- 
cult test. Regardless of what theory of 
personality one holds—or whether one holds 
any at all—delinquency is extremely diffi- 
cult to deal with practically and usually 
engenders considerable humility in those 
who work extensively in this field. 


It would, I believe, be generally agreed 
that the two largest and best developed 
bodies of psychological theory which we 
have today are psychoanalysis and lean 
ing theory. But surely few, if any, of the 
proponents of either of these approaches 
would maintain that their conceptual 
framework, as it now stands, gives us any: 
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thing like a confident answer to the ques- 
tion of how to cope with such a tangled, 
intricate problem as the one posed by our 


movie paradigm. 


Developments in Learning and 
Psychoanalysis 


If one makes an intensive survey, as I 
have been doing for the past several 


| months, of our contemporary literature on 


the psychology of learning, one is much 
impressed by the steady, on-going growth 
of sound, empirically anchored under- 
standing in this area. But this very gain 
in specificity and precision also indicates 
the more clearly how inadequate learning 
theory is as yet to come to grips with 
really complex personality and social prob- 
lems. Most researchers and theorists would 
probably agree that the psychology of 
learning, as a reasonably rigorous science, 
has just “learned to walk” and is only 
now “learning to talk.” By this I mean 
that until very recently systematic learn- 
ing theory has been largely limited to 
locomotor and other relatively gross forms 
of behavior and that it is just now starting 
to articulate rigorously with language and 
other symbolic phenomena. But man, we 
must remind ourselves, has been using 
language, effectively and even gracefully, 
for thousands of years, so that today lan- 
guage is the beginning, so to say, rather 
than the end point in his psychic and 
social development. . Psychologists and oth- 
ets are currently working with consider- 


' able energy and ingenuity upon a variety 


of problems which language poses for 
learning theory; but it will certainly be 
some years before we have anything like 
a consolidation of thinking in this area, 
and until that, as a very minimum, is 


| achieved, I fail to see how learning theory 


can be used in anything more than a loose, 
quasi-intuitive manner in such a complex 
and baffling domain as delinquency. 

It is extremely difficult, at least for me, 
to perceive at all clearly what is currently 
happening in the field of psychoanalysis. 
Manifestly, since Freud’s death—and even 
before—a great deal of fissioning and frag- 
mentation has been going on; but whether 


this is a sign of weakness or of seminal 
vigor is not easy to determine. Perhaps a 
powerful new figure will shortly appear on 
the scene who will re-unite these various 
psychoanalytic schools and sects. Or it may 
be that the more basic thoughts of psycho- 
analysis are in the process of being ab- 
sorbed by the culture generally and of 
being blended and unified with more tra- 
ditional views of man, society, and hu- 
man destiny. 

One indication of the latter tendency is 
to be seen in the following circumstances. 
Although classical analysis and traditional 
religion were at first stridently antithetical, 
there are now signs of a rapproachement. 
If Christianity may be termed the thesis, 
Freudian analysis was the antithesis; and 
for a time these two opposed systems of 
thought and practice seemed locked in a 
death struggle. But there are today inti- 
mations of an emergent synthesis, and one 
which is not merely an inert compromise 
but which is possessed rather of new cre- 
ative elements—witness the symposium 
published in 1953 under the title, The 
Church and Mental Health; Wayne Oates’s 
book, Religious Factors in Mental Illness; 
and recent articles in The New Republic, 
Woman's Home Companion, and The 
Christian Scholar. Many of you will know 
of the new school of psychiatric thought 
developing in Europe around the name of 
Dr. Viktor Frankl; and Corsini and Rosen- 
berg in this country have recently reviewed 
the group-therapy literature and found 
some interesting parallels with the Chris- 
tian ethic. Time recently carried a feature 
story on a symposium on psychiatry and 
religion held in San Francisco a few 
months ago; two other similar meetings 
were held more recently, one in New York 
and the other in Minnesota; and still other 
conferences and lecture series in this gen- 
eral area are scheduled for the coming 
year. 

What the eventual outcome of this in- 
teraction will be is, of course, a matter of 
conjecture. But some articulation of the 
naturalism of medicine and psychology 
with the social and emotional insights of 
Christianity is already evident. And if 
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there could then be a further integration 
with learning and language theory, as 
they are presently developing, we might 
then have something approximating a com- 
prehensive and unified science of man. But 
pending that day, those who have to deal 
with such problems as Paul Moody presents 
—to himself, to his family, and to his so- 
ciety—will surely be forgiven if they oper- 
ate largely on the basis of such common 
sense, compassion, and partial knowledge 
as it may be their good fortune to have 
acquired, in whatever way they can. 


Understanding Paul 


Having thus confessed our doubts as to 
the ability of any existent theory to deduce 
a sure solution to the problems presented 
in “Head of the House,” let us make an 
admittedly unsystematic, common-sense at- 
tempt to understand this situation and to 
review and evaluate various possible plans 
of remedial action. 

1. Some professional workers in the field 
of juvenile delinquency and rehabilitation 
will probably feel that the Moody family 
has already exercised so many destructive 
influences upon Paul and is so unlikely to 
change that the only course of action with 
any promise at all involves placing Paul 
in a foster home, a residential treatment 
center, or even a reformatory. Aside from 
the expense and the question of avail- 
ability of such facilities, one will also won- 
der just how effective they would be in 
this case. Certainly we know they are no 
panacea, but some expedient of this sort 
might be the most realistic one. 

2. If, on the other hand, Paul is to be 
left in his own home, two rather differ- 
ent procedures should be considered. The 
first of these would involve an attempt to 
help Paul by helping his parents. How- 
ever, we are led to believe by the movie 
that neither the father nor the mother 
would take kindly to outside intervention 
of this kind. Something might, at any time, 
happen which would alter their attitudes 
in this connection; but we cannot count 
upon it in our hypothetical analysis and 
planning. 
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3. The other possibility would be to al. 
low Paul to remain with his family but tp 
give him some intensive personal relation. 
ship outside the home which would sustain 
him until he becomes more nearly adult 
and relatively autonomous. The trained s0. 
cial worker is discouraged. Her attempt to 
provide a wholesome environment through 
the activity program at the settlement 
house has not succeeded, and she has 
been rebuffed in her attempts to estab. 
lish contacts with the family. However, 
she is not yet ready to admit defeat. 

The kindly disposed policeman seems to 
think that he has done everything he can, 
and the impression one gets is that he 
feels he is in beyond his depths and is 
about willing to disengage himself from 
the whole situation. 

The clergyman’s potentialities in the situ- 
ation remain somewhat unclear, but his 
suggestion that the boy ought to be “le. 
tured on moral responsibility” does not 
present him in a very promising light. 
However, so far as we know, he is still 
on friendly terms with the family; and it 
is through him that a final effort to help 
the boy within the family setting might 
be made. 

How could this be done? Here our con- 
jectures must be especially tentative, but 
they might run as follows. Of the three 
professional persons presented in_ the 
movie, the social worker seems to have 
the best understanding of the situation; 
but, being a woman rather than a man, 
it is perhaps doubtful if she herself could 
provide the direct support and identifi. 
cation model which we assume the boy 
will need. But it should be possible for 
her to help the policeman, or the clergy- 
man, or perhaps both, to work with the 
boy in a constructive way. Perhaps there 
is a Junior Police organization in which 
the policeman could elicit Paul's interest 
and participation. Perhaps the clergyman 
could guide the boy in a form of biblio- 
therapy—reading that would help him con- 
ceive of ways of relating to others which 
he has not encountered at home either in 
precept or in practice. Thus, if these two 
men can work with and learn from the 
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social worker, while themselves contribut- 
ing whatever special training or talents 
they already possess, a program might be 
conceived which has some promise of suc- 


cess. 

But while technical knowledge and 
training would be helpful, perhaps the 
most important requirement of all is that 
someone in the situation be capable of an 
interest in and an affection for this boy 
which would be manifested in such a way 
as to be deeply and unmistakably felt by 
him. If and as he could come to recipro- 
cate this type of attitude and feeling, a 
major step toward his recovery would have 
been taken. 

Paul’s Family 

The principal weakness in the forego- 
ing plan is, of course, our uncertainty as 
to how the other members of the family 
would react to it. We cannot be sure, from 
the limited information given in the movie, 
whether the boy’s delinquency is a source 
of real concern to the parents or expresses 
some sort of devious wish-fulfillment for 
one or both of them. If the boy formed a 
song attachment to someone outside the 
family and started showing improved be- 
havior, would the father be relieved or 
threatened? And if threatened, would he 
react by perhaps seeking help for himself 
or by sabotaging the help the boy was 
getting? 

And what of the mother? In the movie 
she is shown as very much of a back- 
ground figure, so we wonder if she is an 
essentially normal but unassertive person 
who felt helpless to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of the father-son relations or whether 
she, too, made some subtle but perhaps 
quite important contribution to the boy’s 
disturbance. If he improved, how, then, 
would she react? 

Finally, we wonder about the younger 
brother. Is he now at an earlier stage on 
the path which Paul has followed; or is 
he developing normally and, if so, why? 
If Paul got squared away in a more favor- 
able relationship with himself and his par- 
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ents, would this precipitate problems for 
the younger sibling? 

One wishes that it were not necessary 
to be so tentative in suggesting approaches 
to this family situation. But not only are 
we manifestly handicapped in our theo- 
retical knowledge of human nature; we 
are decidedly limited in the knowledge 
we have, or can obtain, about these spe- 
cific human beings. 

I have repeatedly heard Eric Homburger 
Erikson say that one has to diagnose and 
treat simultaneously. His view is that one 
gets new information and insight only as 
one attempts to act therapeutically upon 
the basis of such understanding as one 
already has. Since, in the present situa- 
tion, the amount of information which is 
given to us is necessarily limited, and since 
we are unable ourselves to make any direct 
contact with this hypothetical family which 
might yield further knowledge, the most 
we can do, seemingly, is to suggest a plaus- 
ible first step, rather than a total plan. Each 
subsequent step would have to be guided 
in the light of the effects produced by the 
preceding one. This I believe would still 
be true, no matter how complete a theo- 
retical knowledge one might have of hu- 
man nature, in the abstract. Before one 
could make confident deductions in any 
given situation, the number of variables 
concerning which we should have to have 
very precise knowledge would be almost 
infinite. 

Therefore, the conclusion at which we 
seem to arrive as a result of studying this 
film is that while our theory of human 
nature and conduct is at present admitted- 
ly far from being unified and complete, 
even a perfected theory could not sug- 
gest anything more than a very tentative 
hypothesis on the basis of the limited 
amount of information actually given; and 
in order to carry through in such a case, 
much more information would either have 
to be provided or else secured by the ardu- 
ous process of therapeutic reality testing. 


Received October 26, 1955. 
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Reinforcement Theory 


Gregory A. Kimble 
Duke University 


The purpose of this symposium, as I un- 
derstand it, is to examine the usefulness 
of a variety of different psychological ap- 
proaches to a concrete, practical behavior 
problem. It is my further understanding 
that eacl: of us is to bring to bear upon the 
problem the kind of psychology which we 
as individuals know best. For this reason, 
I have declined all of the invitations to 
clinical speculation implicit in the film and 
have confined myself to such comments as 
I can make from the point of view of 
modern learning theory as it developed out 
of laboratory research. I do not want to 
have my position misinterpreted. I am not 
claiming that the classical psychology of 
learning contains all (or even very many) 
answers to our practical problems. I am 
simply trying to show what, if anything, 
such a psychology has to offer. 


Learning Theory and Paul 


The attempt to apply such a psychology 
to this case turned out to be a challeng- 
ing, sometimes frustrating, and generally 
illuminating task. For me, it threw more 
light upon the strengths and weaknesses 
of such an approach to problems than it 
did upon the problems itself. For example, 
I discovered that the particular brand of 
learning theory I chose was relatively un- 
important so long as it contained the basic 
distinction between learning and perform- 
ance originally proposed by Tolman and 
later made more explicit by Hull. If my 
analysis seems to rest rather heavily upon 
the concepts of S - R reinforcement theory, 
this is more for purposes of verbal com- 
fort than it is from any deep conviction 
that this is the only point of view from 
which one can make meaningful state- 
ments about the case in question. 

I also discovered that the psychology of 
learning had much better hindsight than 
foresight in such matters. I find that I 
have a lot more to say about how Paul 
Moody got that way than I do about what 


to do for him. Mainly because of this | 
have made no attempt to offer specific 
recommendations as to therapeutic pro. 
cedures, and have left that task up to the 
other members of the panel, who are much 
better qualified to make them. As it turns 
out, this was a wise decision on my part, 
because both Mowrer and Rogers have 
been able to offer much better suggestions 
than I would ever have been able to come 
up with. At the same time I was very 
much gratified to discover that my main 
conclusion appears as a part of Rogers’ 
analysis, indicating a degree of articula- 
tion between our positions which is, if noth. 
ing else, surprising. 

The important conclusion to which | 
refer rests upon one of the most widely 
accepted theoretical assumptions in general 
psychology, the assumption that any bit of 
behavior depends upon the existence of two 
conditions. First there must be the ca- 
pacity to perform the act in question. In 
the field of learning, we call these ca- 
pacities habits, expectancies, or reflex re- 
serves, but parallel concepts seem to be 
employed in most other branches of psy- 
chology, too. To take just one familiar ex- 
ample, in the field of intelligence testing, 
the question arises at times, as to whether 
a person’s test performance represents the 
true limit of his ability (or capacity), or 
whether it is impaired by some motiva- 
tional problem or personality disturbances. 
This latter possibility suggests the second 
process which is necessary for behavior to 
occur. There must be a drive, need, or 
motive. 


Paul’s Habits and Motives 


It is against this very simple conceptual 
background that I should like to view Paul 
Moody’s problem. The assumption that be- 
havior depends, first, upon a capacity and, 
second, upon a motive makes it possible 
to ask the question which is the key to the 
rest of my remarks. Does the basis for 
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Reinforcement Theory 


Paul’s misconduct reside mainly in his habit 
sructures, or mainly in his motives? As 
is always the case with questions as broad 
as this, the answer is inevitably “both.” 
Yet, from my point of view, it is important 
to ask the question and to come to a de- 
cision as to the reasons for Paul’s delin- 
quency, expressed, if possible, in terms of 
habit structures and motives. The impor- 
tance of this analysis is that, in the pure 
case, the procedures for handling habit 
problems are exactly the opposite of those 
dealing with the problems of motivation. 

To illustrate this point. Let us assume 
that one regards the bar-pressing reaction 
of the white rat in the Skinner box as an 
undesirable response. (This, as you may 
know, is an opinion actually held in certain 
quarters.) And let us assume that one sets 
out to get rid of the behavior. There are 
two ways to do it. One way would be to 
withhold food whenever the rat presses the 
bar and extinguish the habit; the other 
would be to feed the rat and satisfy the 
motive. Either procedure will reduce the 
rate of bar-pressing to a socially accept- 
able level, but notice that the two therapies 
are exactly opposed. The one which treats 
the habit withholds reinforcement; the one 
which treats the motive administers it. 

From discussions with my friends in 
dnical psychology, I suspect that this dis- 
tinction between habit disorders and mo- 
tivational problems does not appear in the 
dinical literature in‘ exactly this form. It 
seems to me that it may contain the germ 
of a rather useful clinical idea. The rest 
of my comments are an attempt to use this 
conception in an analysis of Paul Moody’s 
behavior. I shall deal in turn with the mo- 
tivations and habit elements of his be- 
havior. 

The motivational problem behind Paul’s 
behavior is, of course, easy to find. It is 
in his relationships with his father. The 
general situation seems to be that Paul has 
avery strong need for companionship, en- 
couragement, friendship, and affection 
fom his father. But Mr. Moody, because 
of his own problems, gives the boy far too 
little of the love he needs. On occasion 
he is friendly and helpful, but too often 
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he is impatient, intolerant, overdemanding, 
and unreasonable. This leaves Paul in a 
constant state of frustration. 

From certain internal evidence in the 
film, I suspect that there is another source 
of frustration in Paul’s life, too, namely, 
the little brother. It is probably signifi- 
cant that Paul's inevitable hostilities are 
directed at small children rather than dogs, 
inanimate objects, or social workers. There 
is also a mention or two of Paul's being 
unhappy doing childish things. So it may 
be that some of his troubles stem from a 
sibling rivalry situation. In any event, 
there can be no doubt that Paul feels re- 
jected and alone, that the source of his 
troubles is to be found in his difficulties 
in relating to the most important people 
in his life, and that these frustrations are 
in some measure responsible for his mis- 
conduct. 

Having made this point, we may now 
phrase our basic question more directly. 
Does the account of Paul's frustrations 
summarize his situation fairly completely; 
or does Paul also have habit problems 
which would make his behavior unaccept- 
able under the best of circumstances? 

This question implies a knowledge of 
Paul’s most important habits, to which we 
now turn our attention. A useful way of 
approaching this task involves another 
conception imported from the psychology 
of learning, that of the habit-family-hier- 
archy. The essential idea in this concept 
is that any individual in a frustrating situa- 
tion has at his disposal a family (or reper- 
toire) of habits which vary in strength. 
Some of them are very powerful and 
dominate the individual’s reactions to the 
world; others are weak, and appear only 
in extreme situations where the dominant 
reactions fail. 

To proceed a step further in our analysis 
of Paul’s problem, it is necessary to ask 
what his most characteristic reactions to 
the world are like. From the somewhat 
scanty picture offered by the film, it seems 
to me that three themes emerge. First, it 
is obvious that much of Paul’s life is bound 
up in an interest in carpentry which he 
does not clearly distinguish from his father. 
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Second, his initial reactions to other chil- 
dren are positive. He tends to join with 
them and apparently wants them to like 
him. Third, Paul relates well with adults. 
The crux of Paul’s problem is that he is 
now thrown into situations where these 
very simple reactions are no longer ade- 
quate, and he is casting about for some 
new technique of adjustment. 

The sequence of events which occurred 
during the early days Paul spent at the 
settlement house illustrate the problem 
very well. During the first days there, one 
of his dominant habit systems was entirely 
adequate. So long as he could work with 
his hands and take care of the tools, his 
adjustment was satisfactory. But then they 
put him in charge of the scenery-painting 
detail—a situation with which he was com- 
pletely unprepared to cope. For it meant, 
first, working for the approval of others 
who would evaluate the product. And in 
such evaluation, Paul never fared well. It 
meant, second, status problems. Now he 
had to be the boss. Without an adequate 
line of action available, he fell back on an 
imitation of his father’s behavior, which 
had the effect of aiienating his underlings. 
In the face of their hatred he turned to 
bullying and stealing, both aggressive re- 
actions. But these only worsen the situa- 
tion. The boys shun him, and the social 
worker gives him almost no reinforcement 
for his job of preparing the scenery. In 
short, nothing he has done has been right. 

The same thing has been true of his 
other attempts at adjustment. They have 
all been failures, too. Running away is a 
thing he has tried twice. Why? It seems 
to me that the context in which the original 
episode is presented provides the clue. Re- 
call that Paul had walked to his father’s 
work and then walked home with him, a 
thing that he enjoyed doing almost more 
than anything else. Then, when his father 
rejects him, calls him a bad boy, destroys 
his work, Paul runs away. But was he 
really running away? Wasn't he rather 
running to the places where he had ex- 
perienced warmth, friendship, satisfaction; 
to the streets which meant comradeship 
with his father (something he had done 
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before when his father was impatient), to 
his school, where he played with the chi. 
dren, to the house of his friend, Bobby 
Gelfand. But now the streets are dark 
the school is deserted, and his friends be. 
tray him. They call his father and there 
is another walk through the streets, but 
this one is different. The father berates, 
threatens, punishes, in short, extinguishes 
- the response every step of the way home, 
Another of his attempts at gaining at 
least recognition is through stealing, al- 
though I am not convinced that the film 
presents enough material to gain a con- 
sistent picture here. But, in what is pre- 
sented, certain themes emerge. In each 
case, stealing occurs as a result of frustra- 
tion in an area connected with his work, 
Pilfering candy and change from the boys 
seems to have coincided with their failure 
to cooperate on the scenery painting task, 
. Stealing the ticket money follows an epi- 
sode which duplicates almost exactly the 


scene with his father when he built the F 


boat. He has just completed an important 
task, involving a great deal of work and, 
instead of praise, all he gets is a nod from 
the busy social worker. Without really 
good evidence, the suggestion is that steal- 
ing is a hostile act, appearing in situations 
where Paul is frustrated in connection with 
his interest in work. The reason that Paul 
becomes hostile in such situations, as I have 
mentioned before, is that Paul does not dis- 
tinguish between work and his father. Frus- 
tration at work is part of the larger picture 
involving difficulties with Mr. Moody. 


Understanding Versus Helping Paul 


So this is how I see it. Paul is a child 
whose dominant responses have all failed; 
he is a child who is seeking new responses 
which will produce more than token satis- 
faction for his frustrated needs for love 
and affection. He has tried the few re 
sponses he learned at home, and they have 
failed. Trying to gain the father’s approval 
with his skill at carpentry leads to col 
lision with his father’s excessively high 
standards. Trying to dominate the chil 
dren, which is the only reaction he knows 
to status problems, wins him their hatred. 
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Meek submission to adults, copied from 
his mother, provides little positive satis- 
faction. These habits failing, Paul has 
fallen back upon almost unborn responses 
of stealing, running away, housebreaking. 
Fortunately these have failed, too. If they 
had achieved even a small measure of suc- 
cess, Paul would be well on his way to 
real delinquency. 

The question, of course, is how can 
Paul be helped? The answer I am con- 
vinced is implicit in the methods available 
for eliminating the bar-pressing response 
in the rat. Remember that there are two 
of them. Either one can feed the rat. (In 
this case that would mean giving Paul the 
affection he is striving for.) Or one can 
withhold reinforcement and alter the sub- 
ject’s undesirable habits. The entire im- 
plication of my remarks is that, in this case, 
the former is the correct maneuver. Paul’s 
behavior is mainly the expression of his 
frustrations. His most important habits, 


| the ones most characteristic of him, seem 


to be a seriousness toward work, and a 
teal liking and friendship for others. These 
quite clearly are good traits, ones that we 


would like to see developed in our own 
children. Thus, in my view, there is little 
point in trying to alter Paul's habits or, 
as we sometimes say, to socialize him. 
Evaluated by normal standards, Paul's 
dominant habits are quite adequate. Al- 
though these habits are now very nearly 
extinguished, I have little doubt that, given 
freedom from his frustrations at home, they 
would spontaneously recover strength, and 
Paul’s behavior would pretty well take care 
of itself. 

This is about as far as the psychology 
of learning will take me in dealing with 
this particular case. My main contribu- 
tions, as I see them, have been in the 
analysis of the problem in learning terms 
and in the consequent demonstrations of 
the strengths and shortcomings of such an 
analysis. As a sort of summary it seems 
to me that learning theory offers real pos- 
sibilities for the conceptualization of prob- 
lems like that presented by the case of 
Paul Moody. At present, however, it 
seems to offer little in the way of detailed 
suggestions for therapeutic tactics. 
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Client-Centered Theory 


Carl R. Rogers 
University of Chicago 


The film presents us with Paul Moody, 


| already quite deeply involved in anti-social 


behavior, who is now physically available 
for some sort of help, and who perhaps 
is at least to some degree psychologically 
wailable for help as well. Our problem 
isthis. Do our theories—of personality, of 
kaming, of psychotherapy—provide any 
basis for a method of altering Paul’s anti- 
seial tendencies? 


Understanding Paul 


We might find it profitable to ask our- 
slves first, what information is it neces- 
saty to obtai: *rder to apply our par- 
ticular theory? it our theory demands that 
we gain information as to the causal se- 


quence of events leading up to the present 
behavior, before we can suggest the basis 
of new learning, then we are defeated be- 
fore we start. The film suggests very faint- 
ly the complexity of the many factors which 
may have conditioned Paul. To feel at all 
secure in our knowledge of this causal se- 
quence we would need to have thousands 
of observations about each day of this boy’s 
whole life, and even then would be dubi- 
ous about the inferences we were making. 
As a consequence behavior theorists who 
emphasize the genesis of behavior as a 
chain of cause and effect responses usual- 
ly have to lay aside their theories in fac- 
ing a practical situation, and simply deal 
with it on a “common sense” basis. Other- 
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wise they are caught in an infinite regres- 
sion of fact-seeking. To some degree both 
Mowrer and Kimble seem to me to be 
caught in this difficulty. 

As a second possibility, if in order to 
apply our theory we need to gain informa- 
tion about the stimuli to which Paul is 
responding, our problem is still almost im- 
possibly complex. To know the objective 
reality of the conflicted and conflicting at- 
titudes of his parents; to know the par- 
ents’ behaviors; to know the attitudes and 
behaviors of Paul’s peers (friendly and hos- 
tile); to know the changing stimuli pre- 
sented by the social worker, the cop, the 
neighborhood; to measure or even esti- 
mate the character of all these stimuli, in 
order to gauge Paul’s response, would be 
an impossible task. 

But from the point of view of a third 
approach we are in a more fortunate posi- 
tion. We can form a relationship with 
Paul in which we can fairly readily come 
to know his phenomenological field, his 
field of perceived meanings, as these occur 
in consciousness. We can learn how he 
sees himself, his behavior, his father, his 
mother, his teachers, his friends. We can 
learn how he perceives the attitudes of 
each of these toward him. We can learn 
the meaning that each of these percep- 
tions has for him. We can even predict 
that if the relationship has certain quali- 
ties, the area of his awareness will broaden 
and come to include experiences which 
have occurred in his organism, but of which 
he has not previously been aware. Con- 
sequently we can broaden his perceptual 
field and come to know these additional 
meanings. 

Now this knowledge, which we can real- 
istically obtain, seems like the merest frag- 
ment of the total reality. We are only 
talking about the immediately experienced, 
conscious, phenomenal field. Obviously 
there also exists the unbelievably long and 
complex chain of the genetic sequence of 
his behavior. There also exists all the com- 
plex immediate external reality to which 
it seems that Paul is reacting. There is 
also the large number of elements in Paul’s 
own experience of which he is unaware. 
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Is this tiny fragment of obtainable infor. 
mation as to Paul's own immediate per. 
ceptions of any real use? Or is it too in. 
significant a fraction to be of value? This 
is an empirical question. 

Now the exciting answer which is sug. 
gested by therapeutic experience, and by 
research in psychotherapy as far as it has 
gone, is that this small knowable fragment, 
the immediate internal frame of reference 
of the individual, is perhaps a very sig. 
nificant basis for the understanding of be- 
havior, and that it provides perhaps the 
greatest potentiality for alteration in per- 
sonality and behavior. Contact with this 
minute knowable fraction of the total real. 
ity, gives us, according to our present 
clinical and research experience, leverage 
on some very important elements indeed, 


Helping Paul 


So much for the problem of what we 


can know. Now what can we offer? We 
can offer rewards for more social behavior 
—affection, praise, money, friends, a hap- 
pier situation at home. We can offer pun- 
ishments for anti-social tendencies—depri- 
vations, unpleasant consequences, loss of 
affection and friends. But it is already 
evident that such a gross use of rewards 
and punishment is totally ineffective in 
Paul’s case. So we can turn to the posi- 
bility of changing the stimuli, the enviror- 
ment. If we have enough power in the 
situation we might put Paul in a new 
school, and a different settlement house, 
in contact with a new group of peers. We 
might even move him to a new home, a 
foster home. But those with long exper:- 
ence in such efforts are the first to point 
out how frequently disappointing are the 
results of trying to change the behavior 
response through changing the externa 
stimuli, especially after the first few years 
of life. 

What is left? We can offer him a rele 
tionship, but this seems rather insignifi- 
cant compared to all of the more drastic 
changes in environment which we have 
pointed out as being relatively futile. Offer 
ing him a relationship is the one personal, 
human thing entirely within our control 
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needing no legal sanction, no power to put 
it into effect. What likelihood is there that 
such a simple step could have an influ- 
ence? This, too, is an empirical question, 
and again the answer, so far as we now 
know it, is exciting. It seems that if the 
relationship has certain qualities, the in- 
fluence may be decidedly marked. 

Thus, in regard to the central problem 
of this panel, our present empirical knowl- 
edge permits us to make this hypothesis. 
If a certain definable type of interper- 
sonal relationship is offered to Paul, in 
which communicative contact is made with 
his internal frame of reference, then he 
will come to experience changes in his 
conscious perceptual field, and his atti- 
tudes, personality, and behavior will be 
altered in accordance with these changes. 

Let me try to spell this out in relation 
to Paul’s situation at the close of the movie. 
Our theory would propose first that some- 
one—a counselor, the social worker, any- 
one with the appropriate attitudes—offer 
a personal relationship to Paul. Since the 
parents have asked for help for the boy, 
it might be suggested that Paul be required 
to have at least five sessions with the 
counselor, in order to make sure that he 
had an opportunity to experience this re- 
lationship. After that he could make his 
own choice as to whether or not to con- 
tinue. 

The likelihood of change in Paul's per- 
ceptions and behavior would depend on 
certain qualities of this relationship. To 
the degree that the counselor is genuine, 
internally consistent, operating without 
fagade, and with awareness of his own 
feelings; to the extent that he is acceptant 
of every aspect of Paul in the relationship; 
to the degree that he experiences a sensi- 
tively emphatic understanding of Paul’s in- 
ner world of perceptual meanings; and to 
the degree that Paul senses the counselor’s 
acceptance and understanding—then we 
me hypothesize that change would take 
place. 

The process by which change would 
take place is one we have come partially 
to understand, and the film suggests some 
of the first steps. Pressed by his own 
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concern and fright about his behavior, 
Paul would, in this relationship, which is 
experienced as free from external threat, 
begin to explore his perceptions of his 
problems and of himself. He would ex- 
press the feeling that he is a bad boy, a 
worthless boy in the eyes of his father, a 
disappointment to both his father and 
mother. He would in some fashion proba- 
bly express the feeling that all of his own 
impulses—whether to complete the boat 
building, to do a good job with the scen- 
ery, to leave his home so that his par- 
ents would not be further disappointed in 
him—all simply wind up as further proof 
that he is a bad, wrong, wicked, obnoxious, 
disappointing person. This is not only the 
way he thinks he is seen. It is the way he 
sees himself. He can never do anything 
quite well enough to be accepted, no mat- 
ter how good his intentions. It always 
turns out that he is bad. He has, in theo- 
retical terms, introjected the negative value 
which he perceives his parents as having 
placed upon him. 

As all of these perceptions are fully ac- 
cepted by the counselor as meaningful as- 
pects of Paul, worthy of respect, Paul 
would not need to defend them and could 
go on to other experiences and meanings 
which were sharply contradictory. I shall 
try to suggest some of these in a schematic 
way. I do not of course mean that each 
of these would necessarily appear in the 
relationship, but that expressions of these 
types would occur. 

For example, Paul would experience 
such contradictory attitudes as these, at- 
titudes which would be threatening be- 
cause the new element in each of these 
contradictions is inconsistent with the con- 
cept of himself, and hence has not pre- 
viously been fully permitted in awareness. 

“Of course it was really bad to mess up 
the dining room the day the guests 
came, but I got a big kick out of 
finishing the boat.” 

“My father is really a very good man, 
but to me he sometimes seems very 
unfair. I even resent him then.” 

“I admire my father very much, and 
want to be like him in my carpentry, 
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and in making the other kids live up 
to my high standards, but at times I 
hate him.” 


As the relationship continued, Paul 
would continue to use it increasingly to 
explore his own feelings, particularly in 
relation to himself. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of this exploration would be its 
tendency toward increasing differentiation. 
Experiences would be valued in a differ- 
entiated, not a global way. “I experience 
finishing the boat as good, my father ex- 
periences it as good and then bad, my 
mother experiences it as a nuisance.” 

Gradually, over a period of time, these 
freshly differentiated experiences become 
assimilated into the self. The reorganiza- 
tion of the self-concept involves the ad- 
mission into self of many more specific, 
more differentiated perceptions of experi- 
ence, much closer to the immediate organ- 
ismic reaction. Schematically we might 
say that they would be of this order. 


“I experience pain at disappointing my 
parents, and I experience satisfaction 
in some of the very things which to 
them are disappointing.” 

“I resent my father, and at times hate 
him; and I admire him very much, and 
at times love him.” 

“I love my mother at times, and at times 
I am disappointed in what seems to 
me to be her weakness.” 

“I experience the positive regard of my 
therapist for each of my feelings and 
perceptions, and to some degree have 
come to feel this same positive regard 
for myself in these experiences.” 

“I am the integrator and the integration 
of my experience, which I perceive 
more and more accurately.” 

“I find it challenging and worthwhile 
to be what I am, and to develop.” 
“But to be what I am means to experi- 
ence more vividly pain and disappoint- 
ment and anger and failure as real 
parts of myself, as well as satisfaction, 
and happiness, and achievement and 
love as equally real elements of my- 

self.” 
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Predicting Paul’s Behavior 


I have probably been somewhat carried 
away by my schematic design, and I would 
have to confess that only to some degree 
would Paul experience the later themes of 
the schema, and the degree to which he 
experienced them would depend on the 
extent to which the relationship offered 
by the therapist met the conditions men. 
tioned previously. 

In any event, we could predict, on the 
basis of our research knowledge, that Paul 
would become more open to his experi- 
ence, would exhibit less defensiveness, 
would shut fewer experiences out of aware- 
ness. We know that he would tend to be 
more “realistic” in his perceptions of him- 
self, that he would value himself and his 
reactions more highly. We know that he 
would tend to become more confident of 
himself, more self-directing and autono- 
mous. In his behavior he would become 
more mature, as clinicians define maturity. 
He would be less frustrated by stress, and 
would recover from stress more quickly. 
In personality characteristics and structure 
he would tend to become more similar to 
the person he wants to be. Our findings, 
particularly as contained in our recent 
volume of research,! indicate that there 
is a reasonable probability of occurrence 
for all of these outcomes for Paul. 

But, some of you may be thinking, what 
about his delinquency? You are talking 
about inner change, but we are concerned 
about social behavior. How do you know 
that he will not become a more mature 
delinquent, a more effective housebreaker, 
a more integrated truant? Here, too, our 
experience, as well as our research, sug- 
gests the answer. It is that when the in- 
dividual is free to be his experience, to 
actualize himself in terms of that experi- 
ence, then he actualizes himself in the 
direction of a more harmonious relation- 
ship with others. Why? The most basic 
and most satisfying answer is that man 
is that kind of an animal. It seems that 

1Psychotherapy and Personality Change, odie 


by Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond. C 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
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Client-Centered Theory 


as a species he prefers, if he is fully aware 

all his reactions, and the consequences 
of all his behavior, to live in a realistically 
harmonious relationship to others. He is 
not, as orthodox Freudian theory might 
lead us to believe, inwardly a beast who 
would be utterly destructive if he followed 
his inner urges. 

So we do not need to be concerned as 
to the direction in which Paul will move, 
if we can provide a relationship where 
he can knowingly and freely choose. If 
he can make progress in becoming him- 
self, he will, because he belongs to the 
human species, become a more socialized 
self. 

This does not mean that he will be a 
conformist but that he will be more real, 
and his reactions real and appropriate re- 
actions to the immediate situation. He will 
not be so likely to feel bad and doomed, 
or to behave in ways appropriate to some- 
one who is doomed to be bad. He will 
be affectionate when he feels affectionate, 
toward the real object of his affections. 
Thus he will be quite likely to express re- 
sentment to his father, as well as affection; 
to let his mother know if he feels she is 
letting him down, as well as to express 
his response to her affection. He will enter 
into more real, immediate, and satisfying 
communication with others, and this leads 
to positive social relationships. 

I have applied our theory of therapy 
and personality in such a way as to stress 
the things we know. There are many ele- 
ments we do not as yet know, and our 
hypotheses may be faulty in unknown 
ways. Also I have hypothesized an optimal 
therapist, and actually all of us fall short 
of possessing in optimal degree the previ- 
ously described characteristics of the thera- 
pist. So that in many ways the actual con- 
ditions we are able to provide may fall 
short of the theoretically optimal condi- 
tions, and to that degree the change in 
Paul’s personality and behavior will fall 
short of what I have hypothesized. But I 
would emphasize, in closing, that psycholo- 
gy is at the point where it does have 
theories which apply to such behavioral 
situations as Paul’s, and that these theories 
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are to some degree confirmed by empirical 
findings. 


The Responsibility for Paul 


This concludes my formal remarks, but 
since I still have a little time left, I should 
like to differ somewhat with Kimble who 
says that we can either attempt to alter 
the motivation or change the habits of this 
boy. I wish to point out that for myself 
I have no desire to alter Paul’s motives, 
and I have no interest in any direct effort 
to change his habits. 

Let’s take a look at each of these. Kim- 
ble describes Paul’s motives as being needs 
for affection, for companionship with his 
father, for achievement, for recognition. 
Why would one wish to change these mo- 
tives? I would agree with this description 
and add that Paul is trying to become 
himself, to satisfy these needs and to actu- 
alize and enhance himself in the only ways 
he perceives as leading to these goals. Cer- 
tainly I have no desire to alter these mo- 
tives, which seem to me to be the basic 
motives of all of us. 

I would point out further that direct 
attempts to alter habits are time-consum- 
ing and fruitless. On the other hand, if the 
perceived channel of satisfying needs is 
altered, habits dissolve almost as if by 
magic. Take the adolescent boy. For 
years he has perceived the only avenue to 
manly behavior to be that of being rough 
and tough. Hence he resists strongly such 
“sissy” traits as combing his hair or wash- 
ing behind his ears. When his sexuality 
begins to mature, and he pays attention 
to what girls think, he perceives that a 
neat and attractive appearance is another 
way of being manly. As soon as he ac- 
quires this new perception, the habit of 
resisting cleanliness and neatness—a habit 
which has persisted for years—drops away 
almost overnight. 

So I would simply say that I in no way 
wish to change Paul’s motivation, and I 
would regard direct efforts to change his 
habits as a waste of time. My aim would 
be to set in motion a process which would 
permit more accurate differentiation of per- 
ception. He would then perceive new 
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ways, more satisfying ways, of meeting his 
needs, fulfilling his motives, and actualiz- 
ing himself. His habits will then change 
almost automatically. The best way of 
setting in motion this alteration of the 


James G. Miller 


perceptual field is through a personal re. 
lationship of acceptance, safety, and free. 
dom, where he can dare to explore his 
perceived world. 

Received October 26, 1955. 


General Behavior Systems Theory and Summary 


James G. Miller 
University of Michigan 


This will be a comment on the three 
preceding presentations in terms of gen- 
eral behavior systems theory (1), our ef- 
fort at integration of different schools and 
different disciplines concerned with be- 
havior theory. We attempt to state this 
point of view in words of relatively neu- 
tral affect, peculiar to no particular field. 


General Behavior Systems Theory 


Our primary interest is in systems, which 
are bounded regions in space-time. There 
is energy interchange among their parts 
(which are associated in functional relation- 
ships) and between them and their environ- 
ments. General systems theory is a series 
of related definitions, assumptions, and 
postulates about all levels of systems from 
atomic particles through atoms, molecules, 
crystals, viruses, cells, organs, individuals, 
, small groups, societies, planets, solar sys- 
tems, and galaxies. General behavior sys- 
tems theory is a subcategory of such theory, 
dealing with living systems, extending 
roughly from viruses through societies. A 
significant fact about living things is that 
they are open systems, with important 
inputs and outputs. Laws which apply to 
them differ from those applying to rela- 
tively closed systems. 

All behavior can be conceived of as 
energy exchange within an open system 
or from one such system to another. Any 
exchange of energy across a boundary re- 
sults in some alteration or distortion of the 
energy form. Those specific functions of 
systems which we can stipulate and whose 
magnitude we can measure in a relative 
scale, we will call “variables” if they are 
within the system and “parameters” if they 


are in its environment. Each system except 
the largest of all—the universe—has its en- 
vironment. The system and its environ 
ment together constitute a suprasystem, 
Each system except the smallest has sub. 
systems, which are any components of an 
organism that can affect a variable. 

Inputs and outputs may be either coded 
or uncoded. Coding is a linkage within 
subsystems whereby process A, is coupled 
with process A, so that either will elicit 
the other in the future. Coding involves 
conditioning, learning, or pairing of two 
processes in a system and the memory or 
retention of this union over a period of 
time. Any action is uncoded unless—like 
speech or gesture—it has some added sig. 
nificance as a result of such a bond. It 
then conveys information. 

All living systems tend to maintain steady 
states of many variables, by negative feed- 
back mechanisms which distribute infor- 
mation to subsystems to keep them in or 
derly balance. Not only are subsystems 
usually kept in equilibrium, but systems 
are also commonly in balance with their 
environments, which have outputs into sys- 
tems and inputs from them. This prevents 
variations in the environment from de- 
stroying systems, either by collapse or by 
explosion. There is a range of stability for 
any parameter or variable in any system. 
It is that range within which the rate of 
correction is minimal or zero and beyond 
which correction does occur. Inputs (or 
loads), either coded or uncoded, which, 
by lack or excess, force the variables be 
yond the range of stability constitute 
stresses and produce strains within the 
system. These strains may or may not be 
capable of being reduced, depending up- 
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General Behavior Systems Theory and Summary 


on the equilibratory resources of the sys- 
tem. 

The above general statement can be 
translated approximately into the charac- 
teristic terminology of several behavioral 
sciences. In individual psychology, for in- 
stance, the system has generally been 
known as the organism; the input, as the 


| stimulus; and the output, as the response. 


Uncoded inputs can result in strains or 
disequilibria within the organism which 
are known as primary or somagenic drives. 
Coded inputs result in secondary, learned, 
acquired, or psychogenic drives. Reduction 
of strains is called drive satisfaction. When 
inputs or loads create strains great enough 
to call into play complex subsystems to 
restore equilibrium, we sometimes refer to 
such processes as “defense mechanisms” or 
“adjustment mechanisms.” When _ these 
processes fail, severe disruption of the 
steady state of the organism, known as 
mental or physical illness, or ultimately 
death, occurs. The total of the strains 
within the individual resulting from his 
genetic input and variations in the input 
from his environment is often referred to 
as his values. The relative urgency of re- 
ducing these individual strains determines 
his hierarchy of values. 

In the case of Paul Moody we are deal- 
ing with systems at the individual level, for 
Paul, his father, mother, and brother, the 
social worker, and the others who worked 
with him were individuals. The Moody 
family, of course, was a system at the group 
level, and so was the settlement house. 

As others have already pointed out, we 
must for our purposes make the danger- 
ous assumption that this tale is reality and 
more than the distorted fantasies and sup- 
pressed wishes of a script writer. This as- 
sumption is not so difficult as it might be 
with some motion pictures, for as the de- 
votees of the mental health movies will 
agree, it is certainly more realistic than 
many. 


Interpretation of the Three Proposals 
for Paul 


Let us now consider the points made by 
Mowrer. First, he states his impression 
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that learning theory is becoming more pre- 
cise; is “learning to talk” as well as to 
walk, that is, dealing with the coded in- 
puts and outputs called language or sym- 
bols, as well as with gross motor acts; and 
so is coming somewhat nearer to coping 
with problems like those of Paul Moody, 
which have a large linguistic component. 
But he finds both learning theory and psy- 
choanalytic theory as yet inadequate to 
help Paul Moody, and therefore turns to- 
ward the practical possibilities suggested 
by atheoretical common sense. 

He reviews these as follows: First of all, 
Paul could be put in a foster home or 
other institution. In this new system he 
would, presumably, learn mechanisms of 
adjustment which he had not learned at 
home, but at the serious cost of loss of 
other important mechanisms of adjustment 
which exist in his home. Second, Mowrer 
recommends that therapy be given to the 
parents, although he recognizes that in all 
likelihood their distrustful attitudes would 
make their boundaries impermeable to in- 
formation inputs from a therapist. Third, 
he suggests a close, warm emotional re- 
lationship for Paul with someone outside 
his family. It is perhaps easy to agree that 
common sense indicates that the friendly 
policeman does not have the necessary un- 
derstanding of himself or of the proper 
information inputs to which Paul should 
be submitted. But, despite his protests 
that theory does not apply, Mowrer, the 
sophisticated theoretician rather than the 
common sensical practical man, seems to 
speak when he states that a lecture on 
moral responsibility from the minster will 
not work; or that the social worker may not 
be the most effective therapist because, 
since she is a woman, Paul will not readily 
identify with her. 

The relationship with some adult who 
presents Paul with larger goals for his life, 
then, is Mowrer’s solution for our problem. 
In other terms, this would mean a tem- 
porary co-operative sharing of responsi- 
bility for Paul’s equilibration between him 
and this adult, made possible by a free 
flow of the information essential for the 
requisite negative feedback between one 
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and the other, about both Paul’s ideas and 
his feelings. Furthermore, it means the 
merging of Paul with some larger supra- 
system of rewarding interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

And now, what does Kimble have to 
say about the matter? For a while it ap- 
pears that perhaps he may agree with 
Mowrer that present behavior theory of- 
fers little aid to applied psychology, but 
then he explicitly interprets Paul’s prob- 
lem in stimulus-response terms. So he re- 
vives belief in the continuity of all psy- 
chology. He suggests, from his knowledge 
of rat and Skinner box, two types of cor- 
rective procedure which could be used 
with Paul: changing his motivation and 
changing his habit structure. In our ter- 
minology, he wishes to alter patterns of 
strains in certain of Paul’s subsystems as 
well as change the character of the coded 
mechanisms of defense stored in Paul’s 
memory or otherwise available to him. 

Kimble recognizes two primary motives 
which have led to Paul’s delinquent be- 
havior. First, yearning for paternal affec- 
tion, and second, competition and hostility 
toward his brother. He is also impressed 
at the inadequacy of the adjustive habits 
which Paul has learned at home. These 
observations lead to two recommendations 
as to how the situation can be helped: 
first, reducing the strains in Paul, that is, 
eliminating what might in the Skinnerian 
tradition be called his antisocial “bar-press- 
ing motivation”; second, arranging to teach 
Paul new habits or mechanisms of adjust- 
ment. Furthermore, he recommends that 
present good habits like friendly acts be 
rewarded by inputs which reduce internal 
strains, whenever this socially acceptable 
behavior occurs. It also follows from Kim- 
ble’s learning theory that changing the 
home environment, particularly altering 
Mr. Moody’s behavior, presumably by 
learning techniques similar to those he 
suggests for Paul, would help Paul. 

And what does Rogers think? He be- 
lieves that any theory like Mowrer’s which 
demands vast knowledge of past and pres- 
ent influences on Paul before his behavior 
can be altered, is impractical and cannot be 
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the basis for effective application. He agrees 
with Mowrer, however, in putting primary 
emphasis on the relationship, pointing out 
that it is important for Paul to perceive 
accurately his perceptual field, and that 
the therapist can help him in this, as wel] 
as help him broaden it. He believes that 
when the boundaries between the patient 
and the therapist are broken down so that 
there is free flow of information between 
them, these things will occur. Paul will 
also view his suprasystem more clearly, and 
Rogers holds that this gives leverage on 
important elements in his behavior. Ih 
other words, along with Kimble and Mow. 
er he recognizes that Paul and his thera. 
pist working together can expand Pauls 
cognitive field, which is certainly one stage 
in altering his cognition or habit structure 
or defense mechanisms—use what words 
you will. 

Kimble suggests that both habit struc. 
ture and motivation should be altered, 
and Rogers also discusses the alteration of 
motivation or the reduction of internal 
strains. But unlike Kimble he appears to 
hold that use of rewards for more social 
behavior and punishments for antisocial 
behavior is ineffective in all situations, and 
not that rewards and punishments have 
been improperly applied by Paul’s parents. 
He also considers the alternative of chang- 
ing the environment to affect Paul’s in- 
puts, and concludes that this would not 
work either. And then he gets to the rela- 
tionship. He refers to solid research evi- 
dence from his important investigations in 
psychotherapy that a relationship can be 
effective, and he outlines explicitly the 
sort he means. 

Interestingly enough for a nondirectiv- 
ist, he suggests that Paul be required by 
his parents, if they want to help him, to 
attend the first five therapeutic sessions. 
Obviously he is concerned with the prob- 
lem of getting enough information across 
Paul’s boundary and reducing its imper- 
meability, so that his therapist can play a 
significant role in Paul's equilibration. He 
emphasizes the importance of expressing 
feeling and reducing strains or altering 
motivation. Along with Kimble, he also 
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accents the importance of altering the cog- 
nitive field or improving the accuracy of 
information about both one’s own subsys- 
tems (that is, “concept of self”) and also 
the external suprasystem (that is, “concept 
of others”). If this were done, Rogers be- 
lieves that Paul would be more self-deter- 
mining and able to equilibrate alone, would 
respond more adequately to the stresses 
impinging on him from the outside, and 
would participate more adjustively as a 
subsystem in the suprasystem of society, 
with more accurate or “noiseless” feedback 
between himself and the other subsystems 
in society. 


Summary in Terms of the General 
Behavior Systems Theory 


So let us summarize the nine strategies 
to help Paul on which Mowrer, Kimble, 
and Rogers agree and disagree, in the 
neutral language of general behavior sys- 
tems theory, hoping to avoid some of the 
problems of communication among points 
of view and disciplines, rather than to cre- 
ate a new school: 

1. Take whatever steps are possible to 
make Paul’s boundary more perme- 
able to the passage of information. 
This does not mean the physical 
boundary of his skin or sense organs, 
because information ordinarily pass- 
es them, but the boundary of some 
subsystem, so that he will “listen to 
what he hears.” It has been variously 
suggested that such steps be taken 
with Paul, with Mr. Moody, or with 
the whole Moody family. It appears 
to have been assumed that this is 
done by reducing certain strains with- 
in the individuals, which is usually 
accomplished by creating nonstress- 
ful surroundings so that an imperme- 
able boundary as a mechanism of de- 
fense is not necessary. It is assumed 
that an affectionate or accepting re- 
lationship is the sort required, and 
that eventually it will result in chang- 
ing of Paul’s patterns of motivation. 

Like the rest of us, Paul adjusts by 
negative feedback, maintaining equi- 
librium among his subsystems and 


with his environment. It would be 
dangerous for him to allow another 
person to have an important role in 
his equilibrating decisions until he 
is certain, from a sample of experi- 
ence, that inputs from that individual 
will not constitute harmful stresses. 
Once Paul has learned trust in his 
therapist based on nonstressful inter- 
action, he may then permit the thera- 
pist to have an effective role. Per- 
haps he will even want him to go 
too far, “take over the controls,” and 
run him as if the two were a single 
system. 


. Alter the stresses impinging on the 


individual in difficulty. In the case 
of Paul this means removing him 
from his family and putting him in 
some other home or institution. 


. Alter the strains within the individual. 


This is secondary to increasing the 
permeability of his boundary. The 
participants in this symposium seem 
to hold that this is best done by psy- 
chotherapy or by other measures pro- 
ducing information inputs into Paul 
which satisfy his needs for affection. 
This may involve secondary activity, 
altering the behavior of Mr. Moody 
or others so that they direct outputs 
of this sort toward Paul. 

In addition to strategies 2 and 3, 
which essentially involve changing 
the motivational situation, there are 
other steps which in one way or an- 
other alter the flow of information 
in or about Paul. Some of them are: 


. Help Paul get more accurate informa- 


tion concerning his suprasystem, en- 
vironment, society, or family group. 


. Help him get more accurate infor- 


mation concerning the nature of the 
stressful inputs from his environment. 
This means assisting him to under- 
stand his father and others who are 
creating stressful situations and to 
realize that they are doing this. 


. Get more accurate information about 


the nature of the internal strains with- 
in his own subsystems. There are dis- 
agreements as to whether this is best 
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accomplished by nondirective thera- 
py, interpretative therapy, or other 
means. 

7. Get more accurate information about 
the conflict among these strains. If 
there are two or more strains which 
cannot be reduced simultaneously, 
conflicts arise as to the order in 
which they shal] be reduced. Classic 
issues dealt with in personality theory 
are related to this problem. 

8. Arrange for some new suprasystem 
to help Paul make major equilibrating 
decisions. The parents have been do- 
ing this in the past, but they have 
been doing it inadequately. It is sug- 
gested that for a time the therapist 
or a foster-home or some other agen- 
cy do this. The assumption generally 
in psychotherapy is that for a while 
this may be necessary, but in the long 
run the individual should become 
self-directing, to use Rogers’ phrase. 

9. Gain new information inputs from 
the therapist or others concerning 
other possible mechanisms of de- 
fense or adjustment. Many believe 
that this is accomplished by giving 
rewards for certain behaviors which 
are adaptive and punishment for oth- 
ers. There is disagreement on this 
panel concerning that. 

In general, however, we agree that, by 
one means or another, the ultimate goal 
of work with Paul is to reduce certain of 
his strains or drives, and to improve the 
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accuracy of his information concerning his 
subsystems—that is, himself—and the su. 
prasystem—that is, others and his relations 
to them. 

The order of effectiveness of these nine 
methods, or of others that might be added 
to the list, will be determined only by 
carefully controlled applied or pure re. 
search. Such research also will be the key 
in finally resolving crucial differences of 
opinion among theoreticians such as occa- 
sionally appeared in this symposium. 

And so we close our comments on the 
movie wondering: Will Paul give up his 
life of delinquency and become an effec. 
tive member of society? Will Mr. Moody 
recognize the effect his attitudes are hay. 
ing on his child’s development? Will the 
well-meaning social worker, policeman, and 
minister at the settlement house continue 
their efforts in Paul’s behalf? 

It would be pleasant if we could prom- 
ise the answers to these questions at a 
given date, but since Paul Moody after all 
is only a fiction, the important answers 
do not concern him. Rather they lie in 
the development and testing of more ade- 
quate explanations as to why we all be 
have like human beings. 


Received October 26, 1955. 
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The Effect of Psychological Case Work on the 
Teacher's Concept of the Pupil 


Virgil 


A. Revie? 


Alameda County Schools, California 


In the school setting, the teacher is the 
person who must help children with their 
roblems. No matter what help children 
receive outside of the school, the teacher 
needs to know what to do to help the 
child with his problem. The function of 
diagnostic schvol psychological case work 
is to contribute to the teacher’s under- 
standing of the pupil and to suggest to 
him techniques for dealing with the child 
with whom he is having difficulty. 

The suggesting of techniques for doing 
something in the classroom is a specific 
part of the psychological service. The 
psychologist tries to make several recom- 
mendations which the teacher is able to 
carry out in his situation. If the teacher 
understands not only what to do but why 
he is doing it his results should continue 
long after the recommendations have be- 
come obsolete. The teacher, then, needs 
to gain new understandings about the 
child; he needs to form a new concept of 
the child. Helping the teacher gain new 
understandings about the pupil would seem 
to be a function of a school psychological 
case study. ; 


The Problem 


The problem studied here concerns the 
assumption that the case study changes 
teacher’s understandings or concept of the 
child. When a psychologist studies a child 
he comes to some understanding of the 
child. This concept of the child is the one 
he presents to the teacher as a basis for 
formulating specific techniques for help- 
ing the child in the classroom. If the teach- 

1This study was part of a doctoral dissertation 
completed in 1955 at the University of California, 


Berkeley, under the sponsorship of Clifford P. 
Froehlich. 


er’s concept changes at all, it might be ex- 
pected to change in the direction of the 
psychologist’s concept. 

The hypothesis of this study is, then, 
that during and after a psychological case 
study there will be an increasing congru- 
ence between the teacher’s concept of the 
pupil and the psychologist’s concept of 
the pupil. 


Method 


Subjects. This study involves school 
psychologists of the Alameda County 
Schools and teachers in local school dis- 
tricts. Four school psychologists contrib- 
uted fourteen case studies. The teachers 
are those who made regular referrals for 
psychological service during September 
1954 and February 1955. Each teacher 
selected himself by making a referral. All 
teachers were elementary school teachers 
and represented grades 1 through 8 in 
eight different school districts. 

Procedure. The Q-Technique was used 
to measure the teacher’s and the psycholo- 
gist’s concept of the pupil (1, 2, 4, 5). 
Fifty statements to describe social and per- 
sonal adjustment and mental ability of the 
pupil were selected from completed psy- 
chological case reports and typed on cards. 
These cards were presented to the teacher 
and psychologist to sort into eleven piles 
from those which describe the child best 
to those which describe him least. These 
sorts were intercorrelated and the results 
analyzed. 

There are three critical stages in a case 
study: (a) the teacher refers the child, (b) 
the case study is made and the findings 
presented to the teacher, and (c) the psy- 
chological case report is written and sent 
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Table 1 
Interrelations Between the Teacher’s, Teacher’s and Psychologist’s, and 
Psychologist’s Concepts of the Pupil 
Teacher Teacher and Psychologist Psychologist 
Pupil Correlations Correlations Correlation 

T-1,* T-l, T-2, T-2, T-2, T-3, T-l, T-2, T-8, P-l, 

T-2* T-3* T-3 p-1 p-1* P-1 p-2* p-2 p-2 P-2 
Jack .60 Py i 75 16 49 86 .19 54 385 87 
Billy 83 54 50 Al 63 49 87 58 A6 75 
Larry Bp 74 15 61 .74 76 59 .68 .60 .80 
Tom .68 Nid .76 86 A8 45 48 2 54 65 
Sam by fib .76 76 04 .09 25 36 29 39 63 
Jim 62 44 386 50 .63 42 46 57 50 82 
John .70 712 .68 A2 48 89 51 By fo 52 59 
Steve 72 49 63 .37 22 27 32 38 43 yp 
Fred .63 63 .69 24 89 44 61 55 63 28 
Joe .78 .78 15 .74 12 .80 82 1? .78 82 
Eddy 82 .78 71 72 .63 57 .76 .69 .66 .89 
Jane .66 ay fl .98 57 45 50 55 54 54 64 
Charles .68 .69 64 59 53 62 .69 58 .60 79 
Dick .89 78 56 07 00 —.07 .28 28 17 52 
Mean 1’s 69 69 iy (2 44 AQ AT 52 58 53 .78 





*Note meaning of this rubric from section just preceding Table 1. 


to the teacher. Sorts to describe the child 
were made at these stages, three by the 
teacher, two by the psychologist. The fol- 
lowing sorts were made: 

T-1, the teacher’s sort after the referral 
was made but before any case work 
was begun. 

T-2, the teacher’s sort after the case study 
was completed and the psychologist 
has presented his findings. 

P-1, the psychologist’s sort after he has 
completed his study of the child. 

P-2, the psychologist’s sort after he has 
written up the results of his study. 

T-3, the teacher’s sort after he has re- 
ceived and read the written psycho- 
logical report. 


Results 


All of the sorts for each case were inter- 
correlated. Mean 1r’s were calculated by 
transforming each obtained r to Fisher’s z 
and the z’s averaged. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

1. In the total group there is a change 
in the teacher concept of the pupil in the 
direction of the psychologist’s concept dur- 
ing the process of the case study. The 
change toward the psychologist’s first con- 


cept was found to be beyond the 20 per 
cent level of significance (¢ test for paired 
differences); toward the psychologist’s sec- 
ond concept beyond the 10 per cent level 
of significance. There is some change in 
the hypothesized direction. 

2. By the end of the case study, the 
teacher had returned to a concept more 
like his initial concept. The change toward 
the psychologist’s first concept was found 
to be beyond the 30 per cent level of sig- 
nificance; toward the psychologist’s sec- 
ond concept no significant difference was 
noted. During the process of a case study 
the teacher will generally change his con- 
cept in the direction of the psychologist’s 
concept and then return to his original 
concept. 

3. The psychologist changes his concept 
of the pupil after talking with the teacher 
in the direction of the teacher’s initial 
concept. This change toward the first 
teacher concept is significant beyond the 
5 per cent level; toward the second teach- 
er’s concept beyond the 1 per cent level 
and toward the third teacher concept be- 
yond the 10 per cent level. 

This relationship was investigated by 
ranking the correlations of T-1, P-1 and 
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The Effect of Psychological Case Work 


p-l, P-2 and calculating the rank differ- 
ence correlation (rho). The resulting rho 
is 58. A ranking of the correlations of 
7-2, P-1 and P-1, P-2 and calculating rho 
gives a result of .77. These correlations 
show a positive relation between the 
amount of psychologist change and the 
amount of initial agreement between the 
teacher and psychologist. When the psy- 
chologist and teacher disagree in their 
initial concept the psychologist is more 
likely to show change between his sorts. 
It should be remembered that the teacher 
is an important source of information for 
the psychologist but it suggests that the 
psychologist will be most successful when 
he has more information and is more cer- 
tain of it. 

4, The highest teacher-psychologist cor- 
relation is the second teacher, second psy- 
chologist correlation. This correlation is 
the result of the teacher change toward 
the psychologist in his second teacher sort 
after talking with the psychologist and the 
psychologist’s change toward the teacher 
after writing his case report. The third 
teacher, second psychologist correlation is 
lower, indicating that the written report is 
not as effective either in changing his con- 
cept or in supporting his second concept 
of the pupil. 

5. Large individual differences were 
found in the obtained intercorrelations (be- 
yond the 1 per cent level of significance) 
between individual case studies. An analy- 
sis of the individual case studies in terms 
of teacher change toward the psychologist 
was made and the following results ob- 
tained: 

Nine teachers show some change in their 
concept of the pupil in the direction of the 
psychologist’s concept of the child. These 
ae the cases of Billy, Tom, Jack, Larry, 
Sam, Jim, John, Fred, and Steve. With 
these nine cases the change in the teacher 
sort toward the psychologist sort is sig- 
nificant throughout the study. The second 
teacher sort change toward the psycholo- 
gist’s first sort was significant beyond the 
2 per cent level; toward the second psy- 
chologist sort also beyond the 2 per cent 
level. The third teacher sort change to- 
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ward the psychologist’s first sort was found 
to be beyond the 10 per cent level of sig- 
nificance; toward the second psychologist 
sort beyond the 1 per cent level. It is 
clear from these that when the teacher 
does change her concept of the child this 
change is more permanent than the total 
data suggest, but it is equally clear that 
not all teachers change their concepts. 

Four teachers did not change their con- 
cept of the pupil but showed high corre- 
lation with the psychologist throughout the 
study. These are the cases of Joe, Charles, 
Jane, and Eddy. These teachers were able 
from the start to describe the child in much 
the same way ‘he psychologist was able 
after his study of the child. It is likely 
that the teacher was seeking techniques 
for helping the child in the class rather 
than an understanding of the child. 

One teacher did not change her concept 
and did not agree with the psychologist’s 
concept of the pupil. This is the case of 
Dick. 

The teachers show the least change in 
their concept when this concept agrees 
with the psychologist’s. The teachers who 
did not agree with the psychologist showed 
greater initial agreement in their first and 
second sorts but changed more later, while 
the teachers who did agree with the psy- 
chologist showed more agreement later. 
The psychologist also shows less change 
in his sorts when the teacher and he agree 
than when they do not agree, but he also 
changes less when the teacher changes 
toward him. 

An item analysis of the statements used 
in the fifty cards suggested that the teach- 
er és more likely to describe the child from 
his point of view of classroom control and 
the psychologist, when successful, helps 
him accept a new frame of reference—the 
childs point of view. 

The purpose of this study was to test 
the hypothesis that during and after a 
psychological case study there will be an 
increasing congruence between the teach- 
er’s concept of the pupil and the psy- 
chologist’s concept of the pupil. It has 
been shown that there is, in the majority 
of the cases studied, a congruence be- 
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tween teacher’s and psychologist’s con- 
cepts either to begin with or increasing 
during the study, but that there is not a 
continuous, increasing congruence. The 
teacher changes his concept toward the 
psychologist and then forms a new con- 
cept more like the psychologist’s than pre- 
viously, but back toward his original con- 
cept. 


Discussion and Summary 

1. The process of school psychological 
case work has been investigated by using 
the Q-Technique. The method holds pos- 
sibilities for the further investigation of 
the changes in the teacher’s concept of 
the pupil during and after a case study. 

2. It seems possible through school 
psychological case work to help some 
teachers come to a new understanding of 
problem children. This is a purpose which 
a school psychologist should expect to ac- 
complish; it is one which should be in- 
vestigated further to determine how this 
can be done better and more effec- 
tively. (3) 

3. The process of psychological case 
work seems to be more than the psycholo- 
gist understanding the child and giving 
this understanding to the teacher. It is 
rather a process of developing understand- 
ing with the teacher in which both teacher 
and psychologist are found to change their 
concept of the child studied. It should be 
remembered that the teacher is a valuable 
source of information for the psychologist. 

4. The psychologist should be able to 
help the teacher achieve an understanding 
of the child better when he can present 
his findings orally than when he writes 
a report. This suggests that there is a 
need for the psychologist to have his data 
well understood when he talks with the 
teacher if he is to gain maximum effective- 
ness in changing teacher’s concepts. It 
also suggests that the psychologist might 
be more effective if he could work with 
the teacher longer and present his writ- 
ten report to the teacher in a conference 
rather than merely send it to him. 

5. While the school psychologists in 
this study were able to influence some of 
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the teacher’s concepts of the child, this was 
certainly not always the result. Some 
teachers at the beginning of the case study 
conceive the child in much the same way 
as the psychologist does after he studies 
the child. This suggests that what these 
teachers are seeking is techniques for 
helping these children in the classroom, 
If this is so, one function of the school 
psychologist is to make these suggestions, 
in which case he is functioning more close. 
ly to the job usually assigned to the school 
supervisor. 

6. The psychologist needs to be aware 
that he is judging the child under differ. 
ent conditions than the teacher. He needs 
to beware of becoming overidentified with 
the child and needs to be sensitive to the 
teacher's feelings and situation if he is to 
accomplish the purpose of helping the 
teacher come to a new understanding of 
the child. 

The results for the total group showed 
some teacher change toward the psycholo- 
gist’s concept during the study but the final 
teacher sort was like her initial concept. 
The psychologist also changed his concept 
toward the teacher’s concept. Significant 
individual differences were found between 
the case studies. An analysis of these dif- 
ferences revealed three teacher responses; 
(a) teacher change toward the psycholo- 
gist’s concept—nine cases; (b) teacher and 
psychologist agreement in concept and lit- 
tle or no change—four cases; (c) teacher 
and psychologist nonagreement and no 
change—one case. It can be concluded that 
generally teacher-psychologist agreement 
on a concept of the pupil is either present 
at the beginning of the study or is one re- 
sult of a case study. 


December 7, 1955. 
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The Effects of Interview Observation 


on the Interviewer 


Alfred Kadushin 


School of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


Observational techniques are extensive- 
ly employed in training psychologists. 
Thus the committee on practicum training, 
in reporting on internship training in clini- 
cal psychology, states that the “use of some 
form of observing or recording devices in 
the supervision of interns seems to be a 
fairly standard procedure. . . . The most 
common procedure is direct observation 
reported by 62%” (10, p. 762). The obser- 
vational medium is generally the one-way 
screen. 

While observation for demonstration and 
supervision is common, little explicit effort 
has been made to study the effects on the 
interviewer of the observational situation. 

Of some pertinence may be the experi- 
mental studies by psychologists of the ef- 
fects of the presence of an observer, or 
observers, in a variety of controlled learn- 
ing and test situations (2, 3 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). 
These studies point to the complex inter- 
relationship of a variety of factors which 
determine the effects of an observer on 
behavior. 

More recently Alper and Wapner (1) 
have pointed to the fact that an “unseen” 
audience is more threatening than a “seen” 
audience, although the effects of an audi- 
ence of any kind occur in the first half 
of the experimental session only. 


Problem and Procedure 


As part of a research project concerned 
with evaluating the effects of direct ob- 
servation on the casework intake interview, 
data were collected on the effects of ob- 
servation on the interviewer. In this study 
the observer actually sat in the interview- 
ing room to the side and rear of the client. 


However, while physically present the ob. 
server did not participate in the interview 
in any way, but endeavored to remain as 
quiet and inconspicuous as possible. 
Thus the situation, as far as the inter. 
viewer was concerned, was comparable to 
his being observed through a one-way 
screen where the interviewer was informed 
in advance that he was to be observed and 
had knowledge of the composition of the 
audience. Consequently, the results of this 
study may have direct value in under. 
standing the effects, on the interviewer, 
of observation through a one-way screen. 
In the study the observer sat in on a 
total of one hundred casework intake in- 
terviews. The intake interview in case- 
work is the equivalent of intake interview 
in clinical psychology. The essential func- 
tion of the casework intake interview- 
which is the first interview the client has 
with a representative of the agency-is to 
help the client articulate his problem, to 
interpret the agency’s service as it relates 
to the client’s problem and to help the 
client come to some decision as to how he 
wants to proceed in handling his problem. 
Fifty of the one hundred observed in- 
terviews took place in the Division of 
Family Welfare and Relief of a County 
Department of Public Welfare. While the 
presenting problem here is generally a 
question of financial need, this is frequent- 
ly accompanied by problems of disturbed 
marital relations and parent-child difficul- 
ties. The second series of fifty interviews 
took place ix 2 Family Service Agency. 
Here the preseniing problems generally re- 
volve around the marital relationship and 
difficulties in parent-child interaction. 
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The Effects of Interview Observation on the Interviewer 


Four caseworkers were involved in the 
study—two in each agency—and each inter- 
viewer was observed for a series of twenty- 
five interviews. All of the caseworkers 
had’ at least five years of experience in 
interviewing. 

Before the study was initiated, the writ- 
er, who was also t.. be the observer, dis- 
cussed the nature of the project with the 
interviewers to determine their reaction to 
participation. All of them expressed vary- 
ing degrees of reluctance. 

The most frequently articulated reser- 
yation revolved around the fact that while 
the observer had no administrative con- 
nection with the agency and was not ob- 
serving for purposes of evaluation, never- 
theless it was felt that “it would be im- 
possible for anybody to observe their work 
and not form some opinion.” They were 
anxious about the unvoiced judgments. All 
interviewers indicated that they would 
have been considerably more reluctant to 
agree to participation if a formal evaluation 
of their work had been involved. 

In addition to this initial conference 
there was a summarization, recapitulation 
conference with each worker at the end 
of the series of the twenty-five observed 
interviews. Every observed interview was 
followed by a conference between the ob- 
server-researcher and the worker during 
which time he was asked about his re- 
action to observation during the particu- 
lar interview just completed. 

At the end of each observed interview 
the observer asked the following specific, 
related questions of the worker: (a) Was 
there anything that you did that you think 
you might not have done if the observer 
had not been present? (b) Was there any- 
thing that you said that you think you 
might not have said if the observer had 
not been present? (c) Was there anything 
that you did not do which you might have 
done if the observer had not been present? 
(d) Was there anything that you did not 
say which you might have said if the ob- 
server had not been present? 

In general the modifications reported 
concerned saying or not saying something, 
rather than doing or not doing something. 
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Results 

Interviewers Evaluation of the 
Effects of Observation 

Table 1 recapitulates the information re- 
garding the number of interviews during 
which some change, attributed to the 
presence of the observer, was manifested 
in the interviewer’s behavior. 


Table 1 
Effects of Observer on Interviewer’s Behavior in 
Number of Interviews, for Individual 
Workers and by Totals 











Interviewer’s Number of Interviews Totals 
Behavior Int.1 Int.2 Int.8 Int.4 No. % 
No Change 19 21 19 1g 77, Ti 
Changed 6 4 3 7.238 .238 





Thirteen of the twenty-three interviews 
during which some change was noted fell 
within the first seven observed interviews 
with each worker. Thus some change was 
noted in 48 per cent of the first twenty- 
eight observed interviews but only 14 per 
cent of the subsequent seventy-two ob- 
served interviews were so affected. This 
would indicate that with gradual accom- 
modation to observation the effect on the 
interviewer of the observer's presence is 
diminished. 

Recapitulating the total observation ex- 
perience it would seem that, in general, 
the presence of the observer had little 
effect on the interviewer's management of 
the interview. 

The statements made by the workers 
during the final recapitulation interview, 
which was tape recorded, tends to con- 
firm this interpretation. 


Interviewer 1 said: 


“I went through a sort of transitional period 
and with each interview that followed beyond, 
oh I would say the 3rd one, I felt no discom- 
fort whatsoever.” 


Interviewer 2 said: 


“I am still somewhat conscious of the ob- 
server during certain interviews. I am not both- 
ered the way I thought I would be. I think 
on the whole it worked out pretty well... . 
I really felt that it didn’t make too much 
difference that you were there and I think 
I can really say that my handling of the cases 
weren't any different, certainly toward the end, 
because you were there. In other words I be- 
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came more comfortable as I got used to your 

presence.” 
Interviewer 3 said: 

“If I'd go down now to interview a client I 
would do exactly the same thing as when you 
were there. . . . Very often I was completely 
oblivious to the fact that you were there... . 
At times when I was more aware, it didn’t 
make me uncomfortable but I was just con- 
scious that you were there.” 

Interviewer 4 said: - 

“Toward the end I behaved more as I nor- 
mally do and of course there was always this 
business of what you were thinking of what 
I was doing, but it was less a factor... . It 
seems to be that a certain part of you is with- 
drawn from the client relationship. Even when 
I was most comfortable, I think there was still 
something, some part of your attention is taken 
from the client.” 

Interviewers 1 and 2 were employed by 
the Department of Public Welfare, Inter- 
viewers 3 and 4 by Family Service. 

In general, while the workers were, ex- 
cept in a few instances, aware of the pres- 
ence of the observer throughout, his pres- 
ence was only dimly perceived in the great- 
est percentage of the interviews. The usual 
response, as articulated by the interview- 
ers, was aptly described by one of them 
when she said, “I never wholly forget you 
are here; I never wholly remember.” 


Factors Conditioning Level of 
Awareness of Observer 

The intensity of awareness of the ob- 
servers presence varied. An intensified 
awareness of the observer is not necessarily 
reflected in changes in the interview. Such 
intensified awareness lays the base for such 
effects, however. Only as the worker's 
awareness of the observer is explicit enough 
will he begin to react to his presence and 
make changes in his conduct of the inter- 
view. Thus it would be helpful in under- 
standing the effects on the interviewer of 
the observer’s presence if an attempt was 
made to clarify some of the factors which 
intensify awareness of the observer. 

One set of factors which determines the 
level of awareness of the observer’s pres- 
ence is tied to the observer, who he is, and 
the purpose of his observations. The pur- 
pose of observation, here, was one which 
was calculated not to enhance anxiety. 
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There was no intention of observing for the 
purpose of evaluating the interviewer's per. 
formance. Had the observer been the 
worker’s supervisor, observing for the pur. 
pose of evaluation, the workers indicate 
that they would have felt much more 
anxious. 

One worker, in discussing how she might 
have felt had the observer been included 
for evaluating purposes, said she would 
have felt more tense. “I think will I al. 
ways keep my temper . . . never display 
distrust to the client . . . be just a mode 
interviewer . . . following all the technique 
you find in Garrett.” 

The presence of any observer is a po- 
tentially threatening situation to the inter. 
viewer in that it necessitates operating in 
view of an audience which might, pos. 
sibly, be critical of the performance. 

From the point of view of this observer's 
background, however, he posed a greater 
than normal threat. The workers were 
keenly aware of the observer’s position as 
a member of the faculty of a school of 
social work, and the fact that, possessing 
this background, he was competent to 
make a judgment regarding their inter- 
viewing skills. 

One interviewer said to the observer, 
“This is your field. If it were actually a 
new worker that was doing the observing 
there would be no need to have an in- 
feriority complex. They (the interviewers) 
would know what they’re doing and this 
person (the observer) couldn’t challenge 
them.” 

The observer, further, seemed to repre- 
sent to the workers a projection of their 
own critical, professional superego. They 
had a tendency to be conscious of his pres- 
ence at those times during the course of 
an interview when they were not certain 
that they were employing the profession- 
ally “correct” technique; when what ‘hey 
were doing was a “little unorthodox” or 
“not according to the latest casework 
method” or “not in accordance with the 
way it was taught up at the University.” 

One worker said, “If I have any doubt 
about whether or not any tactic is accept: 
able casework procedure, I check myself.” 
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The Effects of Interview Observation on the Interviewer 


At the points of indecision, interviewers 
became aware of the observer and won- 
dered what he would do. As one worker 
said, “At one point I wondered if I was 
asking the right questions and wondered 
what questions you (the observer) would 
have asked.” 

Some of this feeling of threat implied in 
the presence of an externalized symbolic 
superego was mitigated as a result of ac- 
commodation to the observation situation. 
Thus, one worker during her nineteenth ob- 
served interview thought, “I don’t know 
whether he (the observer) would do it 
this way or not but nuts to him, this is me 
doing it.” 

The professional position of the observer 
was, therefore, an idiosyncratic factor in- 
tensifying the worker’s awareness of his 
presence. Such a factor would not be 
operative in the case of a student observer. 

It is interesting to note that as a result 
of these general considerations, the pres- 
ence of this. particular observer may have 
had a temporary, positive effect on the in- 
terviewer’s technique. Interviewers made 
some effort, at least during the earlier in- 
terviews, to interview in accordance with 
their own conception of a skilled worker’s 
superego ideal. They strove not to violate 
the more obvious canons of “good” inter- 
viewing. As one worker said, “Your being 
here tends to make me conduct the inter- 
view according to the book.” 

What at first appears to be a constric- 
tion of the worker’s spontaneity may be an 
advantageous, more disciplined use of self. 

One of the indications of accommodation 
to observation, of which the observer was 
generally aware but which was not ex- 
plicitly noted, interview by interview, was 
the relaxation of this effort to follow the 
code. As the number of observed inter- 
views with any one worker increased, the 
worker was more frequently inattentive to 
cent, more frequently concerned with 
getting the job done, more frequently given 
to expressions of annoyance. 

This last, undocumented impression 
would indicate once again that the effects 
of observation, by the same observer, are 
transient in nature. 
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It might be hypothecated, at this point, 
that the effect of an observer on an ob- 
servee is determined, in part, by the di- 
rection and degree of the power differ- 
ential between them. If the power differ- 
ential is in favor of the observer, the ef- 
fect of his presence on the person observed 
will be greater than if the reverse were 
true. 

Because of the observer’s professional 
position, in this study the power differ- 
ential was in the observer’s favor. This 
tended to pose a threat to the workers and, 
consequently, intensified the effect of the 
observer’s presence. In the case of a stu- 
dent observer the power differential would 
be in the worker’s favor and any concern 
about the observer's evaluation of the work- 
ers performance would be minimized. If 
the observer were the worker’s supervisor, 
the power differential would, once again, 
be reversed and the effect of the observer 
on the worker increased. 

Thus one set of determinants condi- 
tioning the extent to which the presence 
of the observer effects the interviewer re- 
volves around who the observer is and the 
purpose of the observation experience. 

The second set of situational determi- 
nants upon which the worker's security, and 
hence extent of consciousness of the ob- 
server, seems to depend revolve around 
the demands made by the particular in- 
terview. For the worker responsible for 
the interview, this translates itself into his 
ability to handle competently and ade- 
quately the particular interview situation; 
his ability to feel comfortably confident 
that he is doing the right thing. 

On those occasions, during the interview, 
when the worker wondered “What do I 
say now?” or felt “Golly, I don’t know 
what more to ask her,” they became sharp- 
ly aware of the presence of the observer. 


One worker said: 

“The whole thing I feel is that if you are 
feeling secure with the procedures, the policies, 
the program that you are working with it does 
not make too much difference to have somebody 
else observe.” 


She went on to detail her reaction to 
an observed interview in which she had 
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to use forms with which she was unfamiliar. 
She said: 

“I was feeling unsure of myself and was 
much more conscious that you (observer) were 
there.” 

Another interviewer often expressed this 
idea in a negative manner at the end ot 
observed interviews when, in response to 
the writer’s question as to whether she had, 
at any time during the interview, been 
conscious of the observer, she said, “No, 
this was an easy interview for me.” She 
explained that she meant she had felt con- 
fident in her ability to handle the inter- 
view competently. 

Sometimes the hostility and negativisin 
of the client make for a difficult inter- 
viewing situation, creating anxiety for the 
worker and intensifying awareness of the 
observer. One worker following an inter- 
view with such a client, said: 

“I felt stymied. I would have done and said 
the same things if you (observer) hadn’t been 
here but I felt more uncomfortable with a wit- 
ness to my discomfort.” 

Another faced with a reticent, with- 
drawn client said: 

“A short time after the interview started I 
looked at my watch and thought how am I going 
to keep him (client) talking for an hour. At that 
point I was aware of your presence.” 

These two factors, the observer as a per- 
son competent to judge, the observer as 
an externalized superego and the felt in- 
ability to handle the interview, or any sec- 
tor of the interview, feed into each other 
reinforcing the total threat imposed by 
the observation experience and intensify- 
ing consciousness of the presence of the 
observer. 

On occasion the worker projects on to 
the client his own reluctance to have cer- 
tain matters discussed in the presence of 
a passive observer. This intensifies the 
worker’s awareness of the observer and 
tends, in consequence, to result in changes 
in the worker’s interviewing approach. In 
part, this may be reinforced by subliminal 
cues of the client’s own resistance to this 
material. 

One worker faced with the problem of 
discussing, with a female client, a marital 
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problem involving sexual pathology said 
that the observer’s “presence had made 
no difference except that I might haye 
felt a little less uncomfortable in asking 
questions about sex if you had not been 
here.” 

Since the worker felt that she herself 
would have been reluctant to discuss this 


kind of material in the presence of a male | 


observer she was anxious to spare the cli- 
ent the same embarrassment. 


Worker's Accommodation to 
Observation 


There was a gradual accommodation on 
the part of all workers to the observation 
situation and consequently a gradual dim. 


inution of the level of awareness of the f 


observer’s presence. 


There were minor fluctuations in the | 


generally progressive mitigation of threat 
to the interviewer posed by the observation 
situation. Following a prolonged break in 
observation occasioned by a worker's vaca- 


tion, there was a temporary upturn in f 
anxiety. Following a particularly difficult f 


interview, during which one of the work 
ers felt she had done a very poor job, 
there seemed to be a temporary increase 
in anxiety. When it appeared likely, on 
the basis of some preliminary information, 
that the interview scheduled for observa- 
tion might be a difficult one, there was a 
temporary intensification of worker’s anxi- 
ety regarding her competence and, hence, 
intensification of consciousness of the ob- 
server. 

Because one of the workers spent only 
one-half day a week assigned to intake, 
there were, on occasions, long breaks be- 
tween observed interviews. As a result she 
sometimes had the feeling that “It was like 


starting all over again.” This, of course, F 


made for periodic variations in the process 
of accommodation. 

While the interviewer’s statements re- 
garding the process of accommodation in- 
dicates that getting used to the observer 
qua observer was one factor, accommo- 
dation would appear, here, to be more 
directly a function of the developing rela- 
tionship between the observer and the in- 
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The Effects of Interview Observation on the Interviewer 


| dividual interviewer. The threat posed by 


the observer was subject to constant dim- 
inution, with minor fluctuations, as the 
interviewers got to know the observer 
better. 

One interviewer said that “slight” feel- 
ing of reluctance about participating based 
on a “dislike” of being “reviewed” subsided 
“only because of the cordial relationship” 
gradually established between herself and 
the observer and with this she “felt rather 


' comfortable.” 


In line with this, one interviewer not 
previously acquainted with the observer, 
suggested that it might have been helpful 
“f there was an initial period of just be- 
coming acquainted . . . of finding out that 
the observer is just as human as you are.” 


Summary 
Interviewers felt that the presence of 


‘the observer had not affected their con- 


duct during the interview in 77 per cent 
of the one hundred interviews observed. 


| The same general conclusion was expressed 


by the workers in the recapitulation in- 
terview. 

An analysis of the interviewer’s reactions 
indicates that there were certain specific 
considerations which tended to intensify 


‘the worker’s awareness of the observer's 


presence. One general consideration, 
which operated throughout, stemmed from 
the fact that the particular observer was 
a teacher of social- work, identified with 
“good professional” practice and compe- 
tent to make a judgment of the worker’s 
interviewing skills. This prompted the 
workers, on occasion, to revise or check a 
response which they thought was not in 
line with “good professional” practice or, 
more frequently, to worry about the ob- 
server's evaluation of the response after it 
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was manifested. Where the interviewer 
had some anxiety about his ability to con- 
duct the interview competently, or part 
of the interview, awareness of the observer 
was intensified. Where the worker him- 
self had feelings about the client’s discuss- 
ing some matter in the presence of an ob- 
server, awareness was intensified. 

There was a gradual accommodation to 
the observation situation on the part of 
all workers and over the series of inter- 
views awareness of the observer dimin- 
ished. Accommodation was enhanced by 
the growing relationship between the 
workers and the observer. 


Received January 20, 1956. 
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Counseling for Academic Recovery 


LaVange H. Richardson and James D. Perry 
The City College of New York 


One of the important tasks of colleges 
and universities is to prevent unnecessary 
failure of students. Over the past years 
educators and administrators have come to 
realize that an adequate counseling service 
can be of real assistance to the college in 
discharging this function. This study is de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that of the 
students having scholastic difficulties the 
percentage of those recovering academical- 
ly will be greater among those counseled 
than among those not counseled. The 
counseling sessions may deal with study 
procedures, interests and abilities, voca- 
tional opportunities, or personal problems 
that may be hampering their college 
achievement. 


Previous Research 

The effectiveness of counseling is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate in an objective man- 
ner. This is indicated in a survey by Froeh- 
lich (2) and a critique of techniques for 
evaluating guidance by Travers (7). In a 
study by Richardson (5) dealing with a 
comparative evaluation of counseling by 
clients and counselor it was found that 
client and counselor could agree on the 
question of whether a problem existed in 
academic, vocational, and personal areas 
but when the intensity of the problem was 
evaluated, the correlations between their 
judgments were not significant. In another 
study by Faries (1) it was suggested that 
motivation of the student to come for help 
may have been a relevant factor in ac- 
counting for the fact that counseled stu- 
dents graduate in significantly greater 
numbers than did their control-group part- 
ners who received no counseling. 


Procedure 


In this study the criterion for success- 
ful counseling is academic recovery, wheth- 


er it be in technology or in another area 
One hundred and eight students in tech. 
nology who were counseled because of 
scholastic difficulties were selected for the 
purpose of determining: 

1. What happened to them academical. 
ly? 

2. How effective was counseling in 
helping them to recover academical. 
ly 

. What might be done to increase the 
effectiveness of a counseling pro. 
gram? 

Sixty-five per cent of the students had 
been referred to the Division of Testing 
and Guidance by academic deans or the 
registrar, the remainder coming on theif 
own initiative. Their high school averages, 
entrance test scores, and Composite Scores 
are examined for similarities and differ. 
ences. 

Four groups emerged in this study: (a) 
5 students who were ultimately reinstated 
in the School of Technology after having 
been dropped from the School; (b) 4 who 
entered evening session as nonmatriculated 
students who continued taking engineer 
ing courses; (c) 45 who dropped out of 
college; and (d) 54 who transferred to othe 
schools at the college. All 5 who were re 
instated received study help and were in 
terviewed an average of four times each 
Half of the nonmatriculated ones received 
study help but interviews averaged only 
two per person. Since these two groups 
are small, they are not as meaningful to 
this study as are the 45 who dropped out 
(Dropout Group) and the 54 who trans 
ferred (Transfer Group). 


Analysis of the Data 
The Dropout Group 


Seventy-three per cent of this grou 
graduated from academic, commercial, ot 
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yocational high schools. Forty-four per 
cent of them were interviewed only once 
and 73 per cent no more than twice. The 
average number of interviews per person 
was two, the range being from one to 
seven. Sixty-two per cent were counseled 
in only one term and 70 per cent had been 
dismissed from the School of Technology 
before their first interview. Only 24 per 
cent received help on study procedures 
and 20 per cent were administered further 
tests, chiefly interest inventories. 

The Kuder Preference Record was ad- 
ministered to only seven of these students; 
therefore it is impossible to establish a 
trend for so small a number. However, 
it is interesting to note that all but one 
of them indicated preference for activities 
compatible with engineers’ interests, i.e., 
mechanical, scientific, and computational 
pursuits. 


"B The Transfer Group 


Sixty-three per cent in this group gradu- 
ated from academic, commercial, and vo- 
cational high schools. The average num- 
ber of interviews for each one was six, the 
range being from one to forty-one. Only 
6 per cent of them had been dropped from 
the School of Technology before counsel- 
ing began. Sixty-one per cent received 
study help and 61 per cent were admin- 
istered further tests. 

The Kuder was administered to 43 per 
cent of the group. Their interest patterns 
generally indicated trends away from tech- 
nology which might be expected when 
achievement in this area is low. Of the 
seven who showed strong scientific and 
computational preferences, other areas of 
interests were also evident which led five 
of them to choose nonphysical sciences 
such as biology and psychology. Two 
students showed clerical in combination 
with computational interests which led 
them to choose a business course with a 
possible accounting major. 


Comparison of the Groups 


In Figure 1 the mean high school aver- 
age, entrance test scores, and Composite 
Score! of the two groups are converted to 
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Standard Scores (mean = 50, SD = 10) 
using all students accepted by the School 
of Technology in September 1953 as the 
norm group. The figure shows that both 
the Dropout Group and Transfer Group 
are below the average of the 1953 class 
on all the variables with the exception 
of general verbal ability for the Transfer 
Group which is only slightly above the 
mean of 50. 

When the Dropout Group is compared 
with the Transfer Group, the high school 
average is slightly higher for the latter 
group but the Composite Scores are prac- 
tically the same. As the scores on the sepa- 
rate tests are examined, there are some 
interesting trends but none of them are 
statistically significant. For example, as we 





Standard Scores* 
42, 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 








Variables 

High Sch. Aver. 

Gen. Verb. Abil. 

ACE Total 

Sci: Verb. Abil. 

Soc. Sci. Verb. Abil. 
Spatial Visualiz. Abil. 
Compreh. Sci. Materials 
Gen. Math. Abil. 


Composite Score Dropout Group 


Transfer Group 





*Norm Group: Students accepted by School of 
Technology, Sept. 1953. M = 50, SD = 10 





Figure 1 
Mean Standard Score Profile of High School 
Average Entrance Test Scores, and 
Composite Score for the Dropout 
and Transfer Groups 


go from the mathematics score to compre- 
hension of science to spatial visualization, 
both groups approach average more close- 
ly but the Dropout Group tends to score 


1The Composite Score consists of the high 
school average (weight of 5), Comprehension of 
Science Materials and General Mathematical 
Ability (weight of 2 each), and Scientific Verbal 
Ability (weight of 1). These weights were de- 
termined by means of regression equations in 
pa the effectiveness of these three tests were 
etermined, 
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a bit higher than the Transfer Group. They 
score the same on social science verbal 
ability. Then as we go from science verbal 
ability to ACE to general verbal ability, 
there are increasing scores, but this time 
the Transfer Group tends to score a bit 
higher. Had the groups been larger, per- 
haps these differences would have been 
more significant statistically speaking. 


Discussion 


One might ask, “Why did 45 leave and 
54 remain in college since abilities were 
so similar?” There are no doubt many 
reasons, one of which was motivation to 
remain in college on the part of those in 
the Transfer Group. Counseling may have 
been a factor in bringing about this mo- 
tivation. 

After students have failed, they are often 
less motivated to persist in counseling than 
if they come when prospects of academic 
success are favorable. For example, 94 


per cent of the Transfer Group had suf- 
ficient grade points to avoid being dropped 
from the School of Technology. Four per 


cent of them came because grades had 
begun to go down and they felt counsel- 
ing might help them to plan for the re- 
mainder of their college career. One of 
these graduated magna cum laude, another 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Eighty 
per cent of them were able to obtain a 
better than C average the first term in their 
new degree objective. 

Counseling effectiveness is hampered if 
a student does not come for help until he 
has been dropped from his school. By that 
time he has completed at least a term’s 
work. There has been no opportunity to 
aid him in his study techniques, to ap- 
praise in detail his strengths and limita- 
tions academically, to provide further vo- 
cational information, or to work with him 
on any personal problems he may have. 
Super (6) indicates that the counselor has 
the responsibility of detecting talent and 
of helping some clients to achieve insights 
into themselves and into society. Coun- 
seling of this type cannot be provided in 
one or two interviews, yet 73 per cent of 
the Dropout Group had no more than two 
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interviews and all of the counseling ser. 


vices were utilized less by this group than} ,. 


by the Transfer Group. 

Both groups show a preponderance of 
students graduating from nontechnical high 
schools. Long and Perry (4) found tha > 
more academic high school graduates trans. f 
fer out of the School of Technology 
The City College than do those who a. 
tend science and technical high school, 
Sixteen per cent of the Dropout Grow ff 
graduated from vocational schools where. 
as only one person among the students in 
the Transfer Group came from a voca 
tional school. Having experience and in. 
terest in mechanical drawing and shop ae. 
tivities, some of the Dropout Group chose 
to leave college and pursue a two-year sub- 
engineering training. However, some of 
them might have succeeded in college 
had they been counseled sufficiently to 
enable them to find suitable objectives 
and to meet the requirements of college 
routine. 

It is difficult to assess the adverse ef. 
fects that failure has upon students. For 
some it may cause lack of confidence in 
themselves, for others it may mean a hap. 
hazard selection of an alternative vocation, 
and for some it may mean the abandon. ff 
ment of a college education. This study fF 
has found that the pattern of achievement f 
and interests of the students below the F 
mean of their class places them in a vul- f 
nérable position for early dismissal from 
the School of Technology. 

In the light of the findings on this and 
other studies of the Division of Testing 
and Guidance, it seems appropriate to sug- 
gest a plan that may aid in reducing the 
number of failures in technology and pre 
vent others from leaving college altogether. 
The plan is to invite all students whose 
Composite Score falls below the mean to 
come for at least one counseling interview 
early in the first term. For those whose 
study techniques appear to be inadequate, 
a study questionnaire may be administered 
and study help given. An interest test 
may be of value. These interviews will 
give the counselor an opportunity to ac 
quaint the students with the services avail- 
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| able and perhaps to motivate them to con- 
tinue college whether it be in technology 
or another area of study. This plan is 
being carried out at The City College 
during the present term. 


Summary 


The records of 108 technology students 
having scholastic difficulties were studied 
to estimate what effects counseling had 
upon academic recovery. High school av- 
erages, entrance test scores, and Com- 
posite Scores were examined for similari- 
ties and differences. Interest patterns were 
examined. The hypothesis is confirmed 
that of the students having scholastic dif- 
ficulties, the percentage of those recover- 
ing academically is greater among those 
who have responded over a period of time 
to the counseling relationship made avail- 
able than among those who received but 
little counseling. In an effort to test fur- 
ther the validity of some of the conclusions 
of this study, an interview is being ar- 
ranged with all students currently enter- 
ing the School of Technology whose Com- 
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posite Score is below the mean. These 
interviews will be held during the first 
few weeks of the college term and the 
effect of this practice on the number of 
failures and the number of students drop- 
ping out of college will be studied. 
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of Manual Arts Therapy Patients 


Verne A. Walter’ 
The Ohio State University 


and Allan W. Jones* 
seiisbllinden Research Laboratory, Orange Park, Florida 


The counseling psychologist, as a mem- 
ber of the Veterans Administration reha- 
bilitation program, has been faced with 
the problem of applying different tech- 
niques for evaluating patient progress. One 
such device is the sentence completion 
method. Although used widely in mental 
hospitals as a clinical diagnostic aid (8, 4), 
it has received only limited use as an at- 
titude scale (2, 5). The present study rep- 
resents the initial stage of developing a 
test battery to assist in the selection of 
patients for assignment to manual arts 
therapy shops. In this phase an attempt 
is made to determine the usefulness of an 
incomplete sentences test as a measure of 
manual arts therapy patient attitudes. 


Method 


Test. An incomplete sentences blank was 
designed in an attempt to measure the at- 
titudes of patients in six different areas. 
These were thought to be related to patient 
adjustment and progress in work assign- 
ments and are as follows: attitudes toward 
work, other persons, authority figures, the 
future, assuming responsibility, and failure 
experiences.? Six stems were developed 
for each of the six areas and an additional 
item was included to elicit attitudes about 
completing the test itself. The items were 
fairly structured for the purpose of direct- 


1This study was completed at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio, while 
the writers were counseling psychology trainees. 

Note the study by Stotsky and Weinberg in the 
Spring, 1956, issue of this Journal. It bears upon 
a similar topic and uses some of the same criteria 
of patient progress. 


ing patient responses along somewhat nar. 
row lines, such that they would be spe. 
cific to the given categories. Examples "s 
“Those I work with are...” “I get . 
work when... ” and “When I have to me 
a decision, i, . 

Scoring Procedures. Sentence comple. 
tions were scored by assigning a numerical 
weight from 0 to 3 to each response, and 
totaling the weights to obtain an over-all 
score. For each omission, incomplete 
thought, unrealistic or bizarre completion 
a scale value of 0 was given. Each nega 
tive or unfavorable response received a 
score of 1. A weight of 2 was allowed for 
ambiguous completions which might have 
been both positive and negative in some 
respects. Finally, a score of 3- indicated a 
positive or favorable reply. If there wer 
more than eighteen omissions the pape 
was considered unscorable. After several 
training periods of scoring sample items, 
the inter-scorer reliability of the authors 
was .93, based on twenty-one protocols 

Subjects. The subjects of this study were 
mental patients who had been assigned to 
work in one of six manual arts therapy 
shops: woodworking, radio-television, shoe 
repair, photography, textiles, and printing 
The sentence completion blank was ad- 
ministered to those patients who were in 
sufficient contact to co-operate and re 
spond to the sentence beginnings on the 
form. The test was given to them at their 
work assignment during one of their regu: 
lar work periods. There was a total of 
sixty-six respondents, from whom fifty-one 
scorable protocols were obtained. Of these 
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INSTRUCTIONS: Below and on the reverse side of this sheet are some partly completed sentences. 
Read each one and finish it by writing the first thing that comes to mind. There are no right 
or wrong answers because different people write different things. Grammar and spelling are not 
important, but be sure to make a complete thought. Please try to do every one. 

1. Someday I hope to 

9. I people who 














. When luck turns against me 
. Those I work with are. 
| a boss who is 














. When I’m older, I 
. I get at work, when 














. To look forward to 











. My ambition in life is 
. The men over me 
yi the kind of job in which 

















, If I were on my own, I'd 
. If I were in charge, 
. Within a year, I 
. I would a job, if I. 




















eo | working with people who 











. When other workers 
. If I had my way, 
. If I can’t do well at it, I 
. When I fill out a blank like this 

















When given a choice, I 
If a job 

Bosses usually treat me 

I -_..guys on a job, who 
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People who give orders 
When at work 
What I at work is 

















In the future I'll 
Most bosses are. 
When I have to make a decision, I 
. Some fellows at work 
» The people I’ve worked for 
When given a job to do, I 
. Difficult jobs are. 
. When I’ve failed, I 
When I thought I couldn't do it, I 
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. When a job seems too hard, I 
Figure 1. Sentence Completion Test 
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fifty-one cases, results will be reported on 
only thirty-three patients since it was im- 
possible to establish the reliability of all 
the raters. The median age of the sample 
employed (N = 33) was 38 years, with a 
range from 25 to 66 years. Length of lat- 
est hospitalization varied from one month 
to sixteen years and one month, with a 
median of one year, nine months. The 
diagnostic categories represented and the 
number of cases in the sample for each 
were: schizophrenic reaction, 26 (paranoid 
type, 9, hebephrenic type, 6, undifferen- 
tiated type, 4, catatonic type, 4, and schizo- 
affective type, 3); chronic brain syndrome, 
3; anxiety reaction, 3; and personality trait 
disturbance, 1. 

Criterion. In order to obtain a global 
picture of each patient’s behavior, it was 
decided to use the opinion of the manual 
arts therapy shop therapist who knew him 
the best. Each therapist was asked to rank 
all the patients under his supervision from 
whom a scorable test blank had been ob- 
tained. Rankings were utilized primarily 
to avoid constriction in the range of rat- 
ings. Too, this method seemed one which 
could be used efficiently with persons who 
had little previous rating experience. 

To avoid personal bias, stereotyped 
thinking, and judgments based purely on 
skill factors, a training session was held 
with the therapists. At this meeting the 
ranking procedure was discussed and cer- 
tain items descriptive of good and poor 
patient behavior were presented to them. 
These items were selected from a forced- 
choice behavior rating scale currently be- 
ing devised for use in a neuropsychiatric 
setting.2 They were representative state- 
ments indicative of favorable and unfavor- 
able prognostic behavior for which high 
preference and discriminative index values 
had been established. So that an average 
ranking for each patient could be com- 
puted, the behavior descriptions were 
grouped into six categories corresponding 
to the attitude areas covered by the in- 
complete sentence stimuli. Therapists were 


3Acknowledgment is made to D. C. Kuhn, The 
Ohio State University, for permission to use these 
items. 
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then instructed to rank their patients s;) 
different times, once for each behaviy 
category. Thus, rankings were obtain 
regarding a patient’s behavior at work, his 
manner of responding to other persons anj 
authority figures, his attitudes toward th 
future, his reactions to assuming respop. 
sibility, and his handling of failure exper. f 
ences. Finally, the six rankings for eac) 
patient were converted to T-scores and th 
average of the six scores was treated y 
the criterion score in accordance with st. 
tistical procedures described by Dixon anif 
Massey (1, pp. 58-66). 

Six therapists, one from each of the man. 
ual arts therapy shops, ranked the patient 
whom they supervised. As mentioned pre 
viously, it was possible to establish the re. 
liability of rankings on only four therapist 
of this group. The rho coefficients be 
tween the initial rankings and subsequent 
rankings one week later, made by each of 
these therapists, were found to be: 1) 
(N = 6), 89 (N=6), .77 (N=11), and 
.72 (N= 10), respectively. The product) 
moment correlation between the two sets} 
of rankings for the total group of patient} 
re-ranked (N = 33) was .89. 


Results 
Description of Data. The range, mean, 

and standard deviation of the patient af 
titude scores as obtained on the sentenc: 
completion test, and the T-score average 
of the initial rankings of these patienhf 
(N = 33) by their respective therapists are 
summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Descriptive Statistics on : 
Patient Attitude Scores and Therapist Rankings 
Patient 
Attitude 
Scores* 
89-101 








Range 

Mean 76.0 

S. D. 17.0 

*Raw scores as obtained from sentence completion data 

{T-score averages of the initial ranking of these patients 

by their therapist on six behavior categories. 
Reliability of Test. The items in each 

area of the incomplete sentences blank 

were divided randomly into halves. In 

each half, then, there were three stem 
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ith from everyone of the six attitude areas, 


totaling eighteen sentence beginnings. The 
corrected split-half reliability was .87 based 
on the total fifty-one scorable records. The 
reliability of this blank was found, there- 
fore, to correspond to the reliability data 
reported in other studies employing sen- 
tence completion techniques (2, 4, 7). Thus, 
a fairly high degree of stability of re- 
sponses was found on this type of atti- 
tudinal measure for mental patients who 
were in sufficient contact to co-operate 
and complete the task. 

Validity of Test. A comparison was 
made between the attitude scores obtained 
by a group of thirty-three mental patients 
on the sentence completion test and thera- 
pists’ rankings of their current work per- 
formance in manual arts therapy shops. 
The product-moment correlation between 
patient attitude scores and therapists’ initial 
rankings was found to be .50. This co- 
efficient is significantly different from 0 
at beyond the .01 level of confidence. It 


‘f should be understood, however, that this 


mpletion dato. 
these patients 
ries. 

as in each 
ices blank 
halves. In 


nree stems 


‘telationship represents concurrent validity 
/ and does not indicate necessarily the ex- 


tent of predictive validity of this instru- 
ment (6). Nevertheless, because of the sig- 
nificant relationship demonstrated, an in- 


' complete sentences blank of this type might 


very well be useful as a portion of a test 
battery designed to select patients for 
manual arts therapy units. 


Conclusions 


1, The study appears to provide evi- 
dence that a sentence completion tech- 
nique can be used to measure attitudes of 
patients in a neuropsychiatric setting, and 
that these attitudes bear a significant re- 
lationship to their over-all work perform- 


ance, 


2. The predictive validity of this instru- 
ment has yet be established. The validity 
data presented demonstrate the corre- 
spondence between patient attitudes and 


© a concurrent measure of the work per- 


formance of these patients, but it does not 
indicate how well one might predict a 
patient’s future work performance. How- 
ever, the future use of the instrument as 
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a part of a test battery designed to select 
patients for assignment to manual arts 
therapy units seems promising. 


Summary 


This study was the initial stage in de- 
veloping a test battery to assist in the se- 
lection of neuropsychiatric patients for as- 
signment to manual arts therapy units. 

An incomplete sentences blank was con- 
structed and administered to a group of 
patients working in manual arts therapy 
shops to determine its efficacy as a meas- 
ure of their attitudes toward work, other 
persons, authority figures, the future, as- 
suming responsibility, and failure experi- 
ences. The shop therapist who knew these 
patients the best ranked them on the basis 
of behavior descriptions corresponding to 
the attitude areas covered by the incom- 
plete sentences blank. Thus, each patient 
was ranked six times, once for each be- 
havior category. The correlation between 
the initial and subsequent rankings for four 
of the six therapists was .89 when the six 
rankings for each patient were converted 
to T-scores and the average of the six 
scores was treated as a criterion score. 

The relationship between the attitude 
scores obtained from a group of thirty- 
three patients on the sentence comple- 
tion test and therapists’ rankings of their 
work performance was demonstrated to 
be .50. The split-half reliability of the in- 
complete sentences blank was shown to be 
.87 based on fifty-one records. 

It was noted that this type of evaluative 
technique is helpful in gaining an under- 
standing of the relationship between pa- 
tients’ attitudes and their work perform- 
ance. It was thought that an attitudinal 
measure of this kind might be useful as a 
portion of a test battery to help select 
patients for assignment to manual arts 
therapy units. However, further research 
will be needed to determine the predictive 
validity of the instrument. 

Received November 7, 1955. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 
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The appearance of a new journal nowa- 
days is more apt to be cause for sorrow 
than for rejoicing. It means another source 
to consult, or another magazine subscrip- 
tion to buy if one enjoys reading in one’s 
own library. Occasionally, however, a new 
journal is created with the purpose of in- 
tegrating a large specialty area. This Jour- 
nal has had such a purpose but within its 
structure the “Research Notes .. .” de- 

ent was established as a means of 
reminding the busy reader of the fact that 


research materials are being reported and 
|published elsewhere. Donald Super’s de- 


partment has a similar function for books 
and monographs. 
While we can welcome our own journal, 


we can also be somewhat apprehensive of 


the state-of-affairs that its creation recog- 


‘nizes in the heavy flow of manuscripts 


being submitted for publication in psycho- 
logical journals. Expectations are continu- 
ally being exceeded: J. McV. Hunt was 
thus surprised as the new editor of the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
as he points out in his recent, farewell 
editorial, and E. G. Boring writes that he 
has already received far more than the 
anticipated number of books for review in 
the first year of the new Contemporary 
Psychology journal. What all this implies 
is that we are having increasing difficulty 
in keeping up with our own specialties. 
It is already impossible to read everything 
that is published in psychology if one has 
other work to do and yet we are fond of 
pointing up the necessity for knowing what 
is being published in related fields. 

Now this is not simply another lament 
for instead I want to introduce a journal 
that is designed to counteract this situa- 
tion. It is called Behavioral Science, and 
its editorial board includes well-known rep- 


resentatives of economics, education, ma- 
thematical biology, neurophysiology, politi- 
cal science, psychoanalysis, psychiatry, and 
psychology (plus a person in social psy- 
chology). In its initial editorial, the Board 
states: 


“We are aware of no present journal with a 
primary policy of making its pages available to 
representatives of any field—the humanities, the 
social sciences, the biological and medical sci- 
ences, and the physical sciences—to discuss theo- 
ry concerning behavior, and empirical studies 
clearly oriented to such theory. It has been rare 
for physicists, psychiatrists, political scientists, and 
historians to publish in, or even read, the same 
journal. We shall strive to achieve this end.” 
(Behavioral Sci., 1956, 1, 4). 


How well the new journal serves to pro- 
mote communication among those who are 
“advancing the sciences of man” (p. 4) re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly, we can profit 
by looking into its contributions, and the 
idea is worthy of support. The annual sub- 
scription price is $6.00, and business com- 
munications should be addressed to Be- 
havioral Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford 
Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





The following brief note will supplement 
the Davis report on the “Differential Col- 
lege Achievement of Public vs. Private 
School Graduates” (J. couns. Psychol., 1956, 
8, 72-73). 

Although counseling psychology seems 
to have outgrown the once popular con- 
troversy as to whether tests of various sorts 
should or should not be used in counseling, 
little has been said of late about the prob- 
lem of adequately translating to the coun- 
selee statistical data from tests. The re- 
port “You exceed X per cent of the fresh- 
men at Y college on trait Z” still leaves 
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the client free rein in interpreting the prog- 
nostic meaning of the test data; nothing 
has been communicated concerning validity 
of the test for predicting a criterion. The 
counselor who tries to use validity data may 
have difficulty putting into language the 
concept of a validity coefficient of less 
than 1.00. 

In attempting to make the results of 
validity studies carried out at Princeton 
University more meaningful to users of 
academic predictor tests, abacs have been 
developed. These devices have proved use- 
ful in putting test information into its 
proper perspective for the counselee with 
academic problems. 

One such abac, developed from a validity 
study described elsewhere (1), is shown as 
Figure 1. The abac is based on the use of 
two predictors—the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, Verbal Section, and a Converted 
School Grade. One enters the abac with 
values for these predictors and thus locates 
a position in one of the diagonal bands 
which corresponds to a predicted freshman 
average grade. The diagonal lines are plot- 
ted by solving the multiple regression equa- 
tion for selected values of the criterion 
(here, Freshman Average Grade). 

The probability scale (derived from the 
standard error of estimate), which is shown 
superimposed, is actually a separate move- 
able scale. When the arrow, correspond- 
ing to a probability of .50, is placed on the 
point located in the abac, one may read 
off the probability of the students’ earn- 
ing a passing grade, a grade high enough 
to retain a scholarship, or any other grade 
selected. 

Thus, a student may be given not only 
a “best guess” of his prospective academic 
status, but also the range within which 
others with similar standings on the pre- 
dictor variables have fallen. The margin 
of error in the prediction, as determined 
by local validity studies, can be given its 
proper and exact meaning and may be 
easily communicated. The counselor may 
use this feature to lead the counselee into 
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a discussion of factors other than thos 
measured which influence achievement, 
Norman Frederiksen 
Educational Testing Service 

and 
Junius A. Davis 
Emory University 
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Finally, Richard Goodling has contribut. 
ed to our understanding of the Interest 
Maturity scale of the SVIB. This might be 
called a construct validation of the IM 
scale if more information were available 
on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey. The author points out that the 
TS factors are used only as item labels in 
his study. 





The interest Maturity (IM) Scale of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 
was established to indicate the extent to 
which the subject’s measured interests are 
similar to 15-year old boys or to 25-year 
old men (4). Not only did Strong finda 
change of interest scores with age, with 
most of the change occurring between the 
ages of 15 and 25 and little thereafter, he 
also found that men in certain occupations, 
notably social service and business, tend 
to score high on the IM Scale and that 
men in other occupations, such as scien 
tific and linguistic, tend to score low. 

Darley (1) was able to make a differ. 
entiation among various occupational 
groups in terms of personality character: 
istics, with the technical groups generally 
scoring lower and welfare and_ business 
contact groups higher in social skills and 
interests. 

The IM Scale, however, has been rather 
neglected. In a paper read before the 
Horace Mann Institute, Super (5) noted 
with chagrin that the term “interest ma 
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turity” is not indexed in his textbook and 
that in 105 pages on interest measurement 
no mention had been made of the IM 
Scale. The present study is an attempt to 
indicate the relationship, if any, between 
vocational maturity, as reflected by the IM 
Scale, and personality characteristics, as 
measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman 


Temperament Survey (2). 


Method 


Two hundred and forty male theology 
students at Emory University served as 
subjects. The mean age for the 163 re- 
porting this information was 24.7. Each S 
completed the SVIB and the Guilford-Zim- 
merman as part of a standard test battery. 
Pearson 1's were computed between the 
IM scores and the scores on the ten per- 
sonality traits measured by the Guilford- 
Zimmerman. 

Correlations between the IM Scale and 
the 10 traits of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
are shown in Table 1. Correlations signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level were obtained 


Table 1 


Correlations Between the Interest Maturity Scale 
and the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
. perament Scale 








IM 
Scale 


a6" 
04 
.32* 
.37* 
.22* 
11 
07 
09 


Traits 


General Activity 
Restraint 
Ascendance 
Sociability 
Emotional Stability 
Objectivity 
Friendliness 
Thoughtfulness 
Personal Relations —.01 
Masculinity —.08 


*With an N of 238 an r of .17 is significant at the .01 
level of confidence. 








between Interest Maturity and four per-. 
sonality traits: General Activity, Ascend- 
ance, Sociability, and Emotional Stability. 
A low but significant variation in interest 
maturity as measured by the IM Scale is 
related to a variation in these personality 
factors. Conversely, no significant rela- 
tionship was found between scores on the 
IM Scale and the personality traits of Re- 
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straint, Objectivity, Friendliness, Though. 
fulness, Personal Relations, and Mascy. 
linity. 


Discussion 


In considering the relationships foun 
it is well to keep in mind that the IM Scak 
was correlated with personality traits x 
measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman, an{ 
that these are to be considered non-vaj. 
dated trait names only, for the present 
The direction of the 1’s indicates thi 
greater vocational interest maturity is x. 
sociated to a slight degree with stroy 
drive, energy, or activity, suggesting that 
the individual whose interests are les 
crystalized or less mature than the averag 
person his age may be slightly more lethw. 
gic, or more of a drifter than one who» 
interests have matured. As such, interes 
maturity sounds motivational, to some e. 
tent. At the same time, the person whos 
interests are less mature seems to be slight 
ly less stable and less optimistic. Without 
debating the problem of causality the dati 
suggest that a person whose developmat 
and crystalization or focusing of interest 
has not kept pace with his age group my 
also be less emotionally mature or pe 
sonally adjusted. Finally, it appears thi 
lack of interest maturity is related, to som 
extent, to interpersonal factors such as »§ 
ciability and leadership. Such a person if 
less sure of himself in social situation 
And, as Hunter and Jordan found (8) leat 
ership and maturity of interests are signili 
cantly related. 

In spite of the fact that significant rel: 
tionships were found to exist between Inf 
terest Maturity and several personality 
traits measured by the Guilford-Zimme- 
man these data must be interpreted with 
caution. The correlations are quite lov 
with each score accounting for a smal 
fraction of the variance of the other. There 
fore it appears that there is a considerable 
amount of uniqueness to the IM Scale. 
One might also ask why the IM Scalk 
should correlate with these four traits and 
not with the other six Guilford-Zimme- 
man traits. This is particularly true df 
Objectivity which, according to the table 
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r a smal 
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IM Scale 
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f of intercorrelations printed in the Guilford- 


‘mmerman manual, correlates .69 with 
Emotional Stability, while in the present 
sudy the IM Scale correlated significantly 
oly with the latter. In line with the 
present findings that the IM Scale corre- 
lates with scores on General Activity, As- 
cendance, Sociability, and Emotional Sta- 
bility, it is interesting to note that these, 
dong with Objectivity, were significantly 
interrelated according to the table of in- 
tercorrelations. 

The common thread which seems to run 
through the present data and those of 
Strong and Darley is that with increasing 
maturity, as an age factor, there is not 
only an increase in social interests but also 
an increase in personality factors asso- 
cated with social awareness. 


Summary 


The present study, in investigating the 
relationship between the Interest Maturity 
Scale of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the personality traits of the 
uilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 


found low positive correlations with Gen- 
eral Activity, Ascendance, Sociability, and 
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Emotional Stability. The results were in- 
terpreted in terms of increased social 
awareness with age, reflected by increased 
social and welfare interests on the one 
hand, and increased competence in related 
personality variables such as leadership and 
social confidence. In addition, motivation- 
al and emotional factors seem to be in- 
volved. 


Richard A. Goodling 
Emory University 
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Letters to 


To the Editor: 

I would like to tell you how interesting 
and valuable I have found those articles 
thus far read in the spring issue of The 
Journal of Counseling Psychology. This 
issue is the beginning of our subscription 
and I can see now. that it is a publica- 
tion which my department will be able 
to put to good use. 

Incidentally, I was also interested in your 
editorial but, in all diffidence, I must say 
I found your use of the word “meretrici- 
ous” piquant. 

F. S. Placzek 

Morton High School and 
Junior College 

Chicago 





From the Editor: 

The just-preceding letter was not origi- 
nally written for publication but its last 
sentence induced me to secure the writer's 
approval for publication in our “Letters” 
column. For it is in this column that “feel- 
ings” may be shared with each other and 
my face has been slightly red since the 
last issue of the Journal. Other readers 
may not have been so delicate as to sug- 
gest merely as “piquant” the use of the 
word “meretricious” in the Spring issue 
editorial. Either the linotypist read “meri- 
torious” as “meretricious” or I actually sub- 
mitted the lovely word—I shall never know. 
The editorial was written on a train en- 
route to the West Coast, air-mailed back 
and printed without my reading proof. A 
guest editorial had failed to arrive in time, 
and I rushed copy to meet a printing dead- 
line. I deserved what happened! 

Or perhaps the hours spent on manu- 
script selection and editorial work had in- 
fluenced my subconscious opinion of au- 
thors and the Freudian slip represented 
my actual feeling about their products! 
No, this is facetious indeed (there was 
some hope in my first reactions after see- 
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ing “meretricious” in print that the readg 
would assume that I was attempting som§: 
feeble humor!) for my admiration hy 
steadily increased for authors who will ab. 
sorb editorial punishment without obvioy 
resentment. “Major modification” or “tf; 
jection” letters are hard to write if one hy 
concern for the self-respect of the author, 
Such a letter is about a manuscript, it 
integrity, organization, astuteness, orig. 
nality, but it is to a person. I have as yy 
received only one nasty reply to a rejeo 
tion letter and a good many have replied 
with at least outward appreciation. Her 
are two such replies received within past 
weeks: 

“I wanted you to know that, despite 
the rejection of my manuscript, I ap 
preciate the obvious care with which 
your colleague and you studied the p 
per. Although I don’t fully agree with 
the critique, I do think that you put 
your collective finger on the lacks of 
this paper as a really good scientific 
report.” 

“I would like to thank you and you 
reviewers for the care you have taken 
in reading and commenting upon th 
paper I submitted to you. 

“I shall give your comments very care 
ful consideration, and if I make the de 
cision to resubmit the manuscript I wil f 
get in touch with you.” 

These letters demonstrate what any per 
son in our culture would call good sports. 
manship. So—when an editor pulls a real 
“poo-boo” about all he can do is to say 
“Yes, I did it—fire away!” CGW 





To the Editor: 


Faries’ recent study (1) represents at- 
other discouraging attempt to capture the 
seemingly elusive ghost of evaluation. He 
use of graduation as a criterion for suc 
cessful counseling might serve to keep 
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wiversity administrators temporarily “hap- 
py,” but it appears to lack the immediacy 
and sensitivity needed in taking a scien- 
tific “look” at what (if anything) happens 
in the client as a result of counseling. 

Her attempt to evaluate the effective- 
ness of counseling is to be praised, how- 
ever, for no matter how crude the effort, 
in the long run, evaluation will out. The 
rtionale for the enlistment of counseling 
grvices is still largely a matter of public 
relations, i.e., the effectiveness of the coun- 
sor as a salesman would appear to take 
precedence over other qualifications. Our 
excessive use of psychological jargon and 
a tendency to lean on psychological tests 
for support reflect the insecurity of a pro- 
fession that knows what it’s supposed to 
be doing, but has no way of knowing 
whether it’s doing it or not. Creating a 
tice impression to “cover up” our uncer- 
tainty may begin to wear thin after a 
while. 

Faries’ study offers little in the way of 
encouragement in this respect, for when 
all is said and done, she concludes that 


the personal motivation of the student to 
seek counseling “may well be the most 
relevant factor accounting for the signifi- 
cant results obtained in this study.” In 
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light of this conclusion, Faries’ explana- 
tion for her greater proportion of coun- 
seled graduates as compared to those re- 
ported in the Toven (2) study, in terms 
of greater counselor proficiency, would ap- 
pear to be a highly questionable one. 

One is led to conclude (as well may be 
the case) that so long as a student has 
personal problems, feels unable to cope 
with them alone, recognizes the need for 
assistance, and actively seeks help, as far 
as graduation is concerned, his chances are 
better than those of students who have no 
problems, or, those who have problems but 
fail to seek assistance with them. Whether 
these students with personal motivation 
for counseling consult with the lamp post, 
custodian, or counselor, really isn’t too im- 
portant, as far as graduation is concerned, 
and were back where we started, still 
trying to make a good impression. 


Vincent F. Calia 
Boston University 
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Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm S. MacLean, 
Counseling Psychology. (New second 
edition.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1955, xi + 302 pp. 


Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy 
and Practice. (Revised edition.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, xii + 
424 pp. 


Mathewson’s book which first appeared in 1949 
has been expanded from 294 to 424 pages and 
has been rewritten from beginning to end. Hahn 
and MacLean’s volume has shrunk from 375 to 
302 pages but the shrinkage is due to the use 
of smaller print and a new format. 

Counseling Psychology is a “new second edi- 
tion” of the authors’ General Clinical Counseling 
in Educational Institutions which first appeared 
in 1950. The new name suggests that there 
might be some significant changes in the revision 
but most of the book follows, word for word, 
the original text. The first chapter on “Coun- 
selors and Counseling” has been slightly changed 
and the second on “Philosophy of Ethics and 
Counseling Psychology” contains some new ma- 
terial drawn largely from the Ethical Standards 
of Psychologists published by the American Psy- 
chological Association. There is very little change 
in nine of the original twelve chapters and many 
of them have not been revised in any way other 
than the additions of a few items to the biblio- 
graphies. A new chapter on “Learning, Anxiety 
Reduction and Counseling” replaces the chapter 
on “Evaluation of Counseling” and a final chapter 
on “Counseling Psychology and Related Disci- 
plines” has been added. 

In the preface to the old 1950 edition the 
authors had indicated that they “were driven 
to wish that they might carry on a continuing 
process of revision during publication and there- 
after, so dynamic, fluid and fertile are the re- 
searches and experiments now going on in clinical 
and educational psychology and so rich is the 
literature reporting these.” That their wish was 
not fulfilled is evident in the new edition. The 
decision not to revise chapters on such important 
topics as prognosis and prediction, aptitudes, abili- 
ties, skills, achievements, and interests to include 
new research and discussion results in an unfor- 
tunate lag that is severe now and will become 
more so if the time between second and third 
editions is as long as that between the first and 
second. What seemed to this reviewer to be a 
good book in 1950 has now become an almost 
obsolete volume in 1956 because, as the authors 
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have said, “so dynamic, fluid and fertile are 4 
researches and experiments.” 
In the new and revised chapters there is mo 
discussion of philosophy and issues with less 
matism but the book remains largely a how-to 
it manual. Acceptance of the point of view ¢ 
authors of such volumes when it is not supports 
conclusively by evidence must depend to a lay 
extent on what views the reader has previow) 
held. Thus this reviewer became irritated y 
what he considered to be a somewhat naive pry. 
entation in the chapter on vocational-educatioy| 
interests and pleased about the last chapter q 
counseling psychology and related disciplines, Th 
authors’ approach is generally eclectic but ty 
reader can never feel sure about why one pp 
cedure is given precedence over another. 

The old and the new editions are well writty 
and organized. They are valuable additions tf tical 
supplementary reading lists so that students my 
see that some basic principles have not changed, 
The instructor rather than the book will have p 
introduce students to a rapidly expanding dynamix 
and fluid field. 

The revised edition of Guidance Policy an 
Practice contains new chapters on the history 
of the guidance movement and on prevailing 
strategies of guidance practice. Other chaptes 
have been expanded and new materials worked 
in so that this is almost a new book. In th 
process of revision a good book has become: 
better one. 

Emphasizing again that the educational inst. 
tution is the primary medium of guidance the 
authors describe the major responsibilities of guid 
ance personnel at all levels from the elementay 
school through college and on into the comp 
munity. Guidance is seen as a development 
process which becomes essential in view of th 
obligation the school has to inculcate commo, 
socially approved characteristics, necessary fo 
social survival and progress. Individual develop 
ment is seen as both a personal and social matte 
involving a series of reciprocal dynamic relation 
between the self and environment. The individe- 
al needs help in achieving balance between si 
and situation but the help is to be directed te 
ward increasing his ability to make self-judgment 
and undertake self-direction. In the discussion 
of such matters the author stays away from pat 
ticular techniques and keeps it on the level of 
issues and principles. The word “Practice” it 
the title of the book should not be interpreted t 
mean a presentation of specific techniques to bt 
used by counselors. The author has left the dir 
cussion of how to interview and how to selet 
tests to other authors. 
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The personnel who implement guidance policy 
ye to be educational administrators and teachers 
who co-operate with “guidance,” not “counseling” 
psychologists. Perhaps, the author says, the time 
will come when all guidance workers will be com- 

to be counseling psychologists with the doc- 
tor’s degree or its equivalent but a more practical 
glution for present needs, and perhaps for those 
of the future, would be a general guidance coun- 
lor, analogous to the general practitioner in 
medicine, who deals with all common problems of 
adjustment, orientation, and development ordi- 
mrily occurring in school systems. Problems of 
emotional disorder and other maladjustments 
which require intensive case study and _ treat- 
ment can be referred to specialists with long in- 
tensive training in clinical psychology. Their 
taining will not allow for adequate preparation 
in educational method, educational and guidance 
psychology so that they know about educational 
practices and problems of the classroom and prac- 
tical and effective ways of handling them with 
satisfactory outcomes for individual development. 
Mathewson’s discussions imply, although he does 
not say so explicitly, that counselors might be 
better fitted for their work if their training was 
ajoint responsibility of education and psychology 
departments. 

It is clear throughout the book that the author 
knows the school situation as well as guidance 
theory and technique. He does not forget for a 
moment that the counselee has come from a com- 
munity, a home, and a classroom and will return 
to those situations after he has left the counselor. 


| Interviews with a counselor are only some, albeit 


very important ones, of a student’s educational 
experiences. 

This reviewer has not used the new or revised 
edition as a text because he has not been offer- 
ing courses of the kind in which it would be 
suitable. He has, however, required or encour- 
aged advanced students to study the old edition 

the revision carefully. Their reports on it 
have, without exception, been favorable. It could 
nt be used in a beginning course but it should 
be required reading for those who have acquired 
some background in the field of guidance and 
who are ready to take a good hard look at the 
isues and strategies in guidance practice. Even 
those who are old hands in the field will profit 
fom reading this volume. Although the book 
will not provide answers, as suggested in the 
editor's foreword, to the question of what “edu- 
cation is all about” it seems to come closer than 
any other book of its kind to what the author 
chims for it—that of being “useful in focusing 
the attention of guidance trainees, professional 
specialists, school administrators, teachers, school 
board members, parents, and citizens on what 
guidance is all about.” The author seems to have 
succeeded in his attempt to unite in one volume 
a treatment of psychological and philosophical 
foundations of guidance, fundamental considera- 
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tions and policy, and practical procedures for 
implementing policy. 
John Rothney 
University of Wisconsin 


Margaret E. Bennett, Guidance in Groups, 
a Resource Book for Teachers, Counsel- 
ors, and Administrators. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1955. 411 pp. 


When I was a child, my parents insisted that 
I take a cod-liver oil emulsion each winter. In 
the fall, when the annual supply of the emulsion 
was taken from the druggist’s shelves, the clear 
oil was separated from the aqueous base. After 
a good deal of shaking, the oil was dispersed and 
the cloudy emulsion resulted. In my opinion, 
Bennett has achieved a cloudy emulsion in her 
effort to combine, under the rubric “group guid- 
ance,” concepts and practices from a variety of 
fields. After completing the reading of the book, 
I put it back on the shelf in order that the 
emulsion would have time to separate. The good 
clear oil in retrospective analysis seems to be 
composed of the following elements: 

1. Bennett has done a remarkable job in iden- 
tifying and reporting in simple terms many 
important research studies bearing on group 
processes. 

2. Excellent bibliographies follow each chapter. 

8. Bennett has gone far beyond the usual un- 
sophisticated discussions of career confer- 
ences, college nights, and common group 
guidance techniques. The treatment of 
these techniques is adroitly done by relat- 
ing their use to the needs of individuals. 

4. The need for qualified personnel to conduct 
group guidance activities is indicated 
throughout the book and is highlighted in 
the final chapter. One does not get the 
impression that just anyone can employ 
group techniques. 

5. Finally, Bennett is to be commended for 
pointing out the interdependence of the in- 
structional program of a school and its 
group guidance activities. 

The clear droplets of oil are spread through- 
out the book and will be rewarding to the reader 
who finds them. Unfortunately, they are hidden, 
as was my cod-liver oil, by a cloudy emulsion 
which results when one takes the book as a 
whole. When it comes time to prepare a revision 
of the book, I hope that Bennett watches for 
things like these: 

1. “Self-understanding” and “self-knowledge” 
are each discussed in two widely separated 
places in the book. A related concept, “self- 
appraisal,” is also discussed in two separate 
places. The book will be improved if Ben- 
nett will bring these concepts together not 
only by discussing them on contiguous 
pages, but also by relating them to each 
other. Frankly, I could discern no basic 
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difference between what Bennett called 
“self-understanding” and what she labeled 
“self-knowledge.” 

2. On page 255 she states that a copy of the 
“Profile Index, together with a description 
of its use, has been included in the Appen- 
dix.” The profile is there, but the descrip- 
tion is not. Hence the profile is next to 
useless. 

8. The appendix includes a description of how 
one teacher taught a primary group in 
Pasadena. The story is an interesting de- 
scription of activities. But I doubt that 
the thirty-seven pages devoted to such ma- 
terial are justified in view of the author’s 
failure to comment on the concepts or prac- 
tices which she feels are important. This 
appendix could, with equal appropriateness, 
be included in books on primary curriculum 
or teaching methods. 

In my judgment, Bennett has prepared an emul- 
sion which will be palatable to a variety of per- 
sons. The subtitle of the book indicates that this 
was one of her aims. Experienced guidance work- 
ers will probably skim the book to digest its oil. 
Persons unsophisticated in guidance may read it 
thoroughly. I plan to use it as one of the texts 
in courses designed to train persons for group 
guidance work. It is a welcome supplement to the 
other books in the field, none of which is an 
adequate text. I recognize the tremendous task 
which Bennett undertook in trying to deal with 
the very ill-defined field of group guidance. 
While this review is somewhat negative regarding 
the success of her undertaking, it would be less 
than fair to say that no one has done any better. 


Clifford P. Froel:lich 
University of California 
Berkeley 


1. Paul Horst. A Technique for the De- 
velopment of a Multiple Absolute 
Prediction Battery, Psychological 
Monographs, General and Applied, 
Vol. 69, No. 5 (Whole No. 390), 1955. 
22 pp. 

2. Carl Sternberg. Personality Trait Pat- 
terns of College Students Majoring in 
Different Fields, Psychological Mono- 
graphs, General and Applied, Vol. 69, 
No. 18 (Whole No. 403), 1955. 21 pp. 

3. P. M. Robbertse. Personality Structure 
of Socially Adjusted and Socially 
Maladjusted Children, According to 
the Rorschach Test, Psychological 
Monographs, General and Applied, 
Vol. 69, No. 19 (Whole No. 404), 
1955. 20 pp. 
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4. Mary F. Blade and Walter S. Watson, 
Increase in Spatial Visualization Teg 
Scores During Engineering Study, 
Psychological Monographs, General 
and Applied, Vol. 69, No. 12 (Whole 
No. 397), 1955. 13 pp. 

5. Andrew L. Sopchak. Individual Dif. 
ferences in Responses to Different 
Types of Music, in Relation to Ser, 
Mood, and Other Variables, Psycho. 
logical Monographs, General and Ap. 
plied, Vol. 69, No. 11 (Whole No, 
396), 1955. 20 pp. 

6. Marvin A. Iverson. A Factor Analysis 
of Anger Ratings Assigned to Five 
Classes of Motivational Situations, 
Psychological Monographs, General 
and Applied, Vol. 69, No. 15 (Whole 
No. 400), 1955. 16 pp. 

Robert Lee Decker. A Study of Three 
Specific Problems in the Measure. 
ment and Interpretation of Employee 
Attitudes, Psychological Monographs, 
General and Applied, Vol. 69, No. 16 
(Whole No. 401), 1955. 11 pp. 

8. N. L. Gage, George S. Leavitt, and 
George C. Stone. Teachers’ Under. 
standing of Their Pupils and Pupils 
Ratings of Their Teachers, Psycho- 
logical Monographs, General and Ap. 
plied, Vol. 69, No. 21 (Whole No. 
406), 1955. 37 pp. 

Each of these eight psychological monographs 
published in 1955 makes a contribution to the 
psychological basis of counseling. They differ 
widely, however, in the kind of contribution they 
make and in their value for the counselor. Some 
contribute to theory or to the improvement of 
instruments and techniques of counseling, while 
others have more direct and practical applications 
to counseling situations. 

1. Representative of the first category is 
Horst’s monograph, “A Technique for the De 
velopment of a Multiple Absolute Prediction Bat- 
tery,” which is of particular interest to the test 
construction specialist. In an earlier monograph, 
Horst presented a technique for the development 
of a differential prediction battery.1 In the 
present monograph, he was concerned with a 
technique for selecting a battery of specified size 
which would have the highest prediction effici- 
ency for all the criterion variables regardless of 
how well it differentiated among them. 


Pg 


1Paul Horst, A Technique for the Development of a Dif 
ferential Prediction Battery, Psychological Monographs, Gen- 
eral and Applied, Vol. 68, No. 9 (Whole No. 380), 1954. 
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After discussing multiple absolute prediction as 

ed with differential prediction, Horst set 
forth in detail the computational methods de- 
yeoped for selecting the absolute predictors and 
giving for the regression vectors and multiple 
corelations, illustrated the computational pro- 
cedure, and gave the mathematical derivation 
of his formulas. 

In the illustrations, the same data were used 
as had been employed in the differential predic- 
tion report. The sample consisted of more than 
2000 freshmen at the University of Washing- 
ton. The predictor variables were high school 
gades and Q- and L-scores on the American 
Council Psychological Examination. The criterion 
measures were grade point averages for ten dif- 
ferent college course areas. 

The end result was a set of predictions of suc- 
cess in each of the criterion activities. The 
weights were found to be the conventional least 
square regression weights. The set of selected 

ictors was not, in general, the same as that 
for differential prediction. 

A procedure was developed for selecting pro- 
gessively the predictor which, when combined 
with the previously selected set, yielded the high- 
est index of absolute prediction efficiency. 

This study has potential value for the coun- 
sling field because not infrequently the guidance 
worker in educational and vocational counseling 
needs the results of a prediction battery which 
has the highest possible correlation with a set 
of criteria in a broad area irrespective of whether 
this battery differentiates according to probable 
success in the specific criteria used. 

9, Two monographs reporting studies in the 
fild of personality have both theoretical and 
practical implications for counseling. In his study, 
“Personality Trait Patterns of College Students 
Majoring in Different Fields,” Sternberg applied 
factor analysis by the Thurstone centroid method 
to scores on three measures of personality and 
interests in order to determine the pattern of 
scores, Attention was called to the fact that, 
in the counseling of students, there is increasing 
awareness of the importance of patterns of test 
scores, 

The instruments used were the Kuder Prefer- 
ene Record, the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. The subjects were 270 white male students, 
0 from each of nine fields of study. 

Seven factors were extracted, of which five 
were used to differentiate among the student 
groups. The students majoring in each area of 
study were found to differ significantly from those 
in all other subgroups in mean factor score on at 
least one factor. The most noteworthy differences 
occurred when students majoring in different 
areas of study rather than individual fields of 
study were compared. 

Differences between groups were thought to 
be lange enough for group prediction but not for 
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individual prediction. The intergroup differences 
were in accordance with what would logically be 
expected. Some implications for personality theo- 
ry were pointed out in the report. 

Six of the seven factors were identified as fol- 
lows: (a) aesthetic communication versus prac- 
tical science; (b) the go-getter versus the passive 
aesthete; (c) self-expression through art versus 
faith through good works; (d) the driven extra- 
vert versus the pure scientist; (e) preoccupation 
with health; and (f) quantitative detail versus 
social welfare. The seventh factor was too poorly 
articulated to be defined. 


We have known for a good many years that 
groups majoring in different fields of study dif- 
fered significantly in interests and qualities of per- 
sonality. Sternberg’s analysis assists understand- 
ing of the nature and extent of the differences. 

8. An interesting addition to the voluminous 
literature on the Rorschach is provided by Rob- 
bertse’s “Personality Structure of Socially Adjusted 
and Socially Maladjusted Children, According to 
the Rorschach Test.” 

The purpose of the study was to obtain in- 
sight into the psychoclinical make-up of socially 
maladjusted pupils through comparing the per- 
sonality structure of a group of these pupils with 
that of a group identified as socially adjusted. 
The subjects were pupils of ages 10-13 years in 
the schools of the city of Pretoria, South Africa. 

There were 100 pupils in the maladjusted group 
and 100 pupils in the control group. These 
were matched on a number of factors, but the 
experimental group contained a larger proportion 
of boys, a fact which may have influenced the 
results. The procedure of applying and interpret- 
ing the Rorschach is explained in detail in the 
monograph. 

Statistically significant differences between the 
two groups were found on certain aspects of per- 
sonality. The results indicated that the two groups 
were similar in the strength of their “instinctive 
life” and tensions, but that the maladjusted group 
lacked the personal attributes which make for 
inner control. 

Some of the other characteristics of the malad- 
justed group were initial resistance and opposi- 
tion, rigidity and lack of spontaneity, feelings of 
anxiety and insecurity, morbidity, depressiveness, 
emotional instability and irritability, and desire 
to compensate for feelings of inferiority. 

The control group exhibited inner control of 
emotions and impulses, desired to establish har- 
monious emotional relationships, used reason to 
guide their behavior and conduct, and exhibited 
originality and ingeniousness. 

The findings of the study should be helpful to 
counselors in identifying the components of malad- 
justment and perhaps in planning corrective pro- 
cedures, if it may be assumed that these as- 
pects of personality are to some degree correct- 
able. 
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4. One of the studies in this group of mono- 
graphs which has noteworthy practical applica- 
tions is Blade and Watson’s report, “Increase in 
Spatial Visualization Test Scores During Engineer- 
ing Study.” 

The same form of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board Spatial Relations Test was given 
at the time of entrance and after one year of 
engineering study to groups of students at Cooper 
Union College, the United States Military Acade- 
my at West Point, and the University of Wis- 
consin. Control groups of nonengineering students 
were tested at Cooper Union and the University 
of Wisconsin. In order to measure permanence 
of changes in score, the test was also administered 
at Cooper Union at the point of graduation from 
college. 

The experimental groups made an average gain 
of nearly one sigma during the freshman year, 
and the Cooper Union students retained or in- 
creased their gain up to the time of graduation. 
Part of the gain was, of course, to be accounted 
for by practice effect on the test, but the fact 
that the nonengineering students gained only 
one-half sigma suggests that a significant pro- 
portion of the gain was due to instruction in 
engineering. 

The results of this study indicate that spatial 
visualization, as measured by the College Board 
Spatial Visualization Test, is subject to note- 
worthy changes due to kind and extent of train- 
ing. The study suggests that, in the admission 
of students to engineering study, care should be 
used not to set too high a cutoff score for those 
who lack experience that would specifically pre- 
pare them in the field of spatial visualization. 
Hence, the study should be of interest to all test 
specialists, guidance workers, and admission offi- 
cers. 

5. The next three monographs are concerned 
with the general area of the emotions. The first 
of these, “Individual Differences in Responses to 
Different Types of Music, in Relation to Sex, 
Mood, and Other Variables,” was carried on by 
Andrew L. Sopchak, with a group of 553 college 
sophomore students, including 881 men and 182 
women. These students listened to three types of 
music—classical, popular, and folk—and then 
checked the affective qualities which they felt 
were expressed in each of the fifteen selections. 
The emotions listed on the checklist were sorrow, 
joy, calm, yearning, love, eroticism, jealousy, won- 
der, solemnity, cruelty, rage, and assertion. 

Wicae differences were found among the sub- 
jects. There was a definite relationship between 
mood as stated by the subject and his responses 
to music. The subjects with training in music 
were more reactive to all three types of music. 
Popular music aroused the greatest number of 
responses and folk music the smallest number. 

An interesting observation was that women 
were not found to be more emotional than men 
as far as their responses to music were concerned. 
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Some evidence was presented on the Possibility 
of using the technique of the study as an audi 
tory projection device for investigating persop. 
ality. The study is a contribution to an area wher 
not much research has thus far been done. 

6. The next monograph, “A Factor Analysis of 
Anger Ratings Assigned to Five Classes of Mot. 
vational Situations,” by Marvin A. Iverson, jg 
study of the generality of anger ratings through 
an analysis of verbalized conceptions of ange; 
ratings. Specific items dealing with five kind; 
of anger situations were evaluated by 200 mak 
students in introductory psychology courses for 
the intensity of anger they would produce if the 
subject were actually in the situation described, 
The kinds of stimuli situations were as follows, 
(a) intense and/or persistent sensory and phys- 
ological stimulation, (b) conflict, (c) irresolvable 
frustration, (d) threats to self-esteem, and (e) devi- 
ations from social mores, ethics, and taboos, 

A factor analysis based on the intercorrelation; 
of the verbally described stimuli produced a two. 
factor solution. One of these factors was inter. 
preted as a dimension extraneous to a univer: 
of anger content, and the other as a single con- 
mon dimension present in anger content. Con- 
tent variable a was least closely related to Fa. 
tor II and content variable c most closely, Hence, 
it appeared that anger was least likely to arise 
in connection with reference to sensory or physi- 
ological stimulation and most likely to occur in 
connection with situations which contain insu. 
mountable barriers to the reaching of goals. Hence, 
the study implies that it is important to give 
careful attention to frustrating situations in cou- 
seling which involves the emotions and adjust 
ment. 


7. The third monograph having to do with th 
general field of the emotions was Decker’s “A 
Study of Three Specific Problems in the Measure 
ment and Interpretation of Employee Attitudes” 
Three related aspects of job attitude and attitud: 
measurement were studied. The data were s- 
cured by means of a questionnaire which ws 
filled out by 810 employees of a large met 
politan department store. The first problem wa 
concerned with the question of whether or n¢t 
the weighting of specific attitudes according b 
their importance to the employee would pr 
vide a closer estimate of the general overal 
attitudes than would result if the specific att 
tudes were combined without regard to their im 
portance. As in many other studies of procedure 
of weighting different measures, no significant 
differences were found between the correlation 
of the weighted and unweighted averages with 
the criterion. 

The second problem dealt with the relationship 
between the degree of importance of job aspect 
in the judgment of the employees and the de 
gree of dissatisfaction felt toward each job # 
pect. The results indicated that there was ! 
significant positive relationship between imp0 
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tance attached to a job aspect and the amount 
of dissatisfaction felt toward that aspect. 

The third problem dealt with the effect of 

over-all attitude toward the job upon 
tings of satisfaction with specific aspects of the 

. It was found that individuals who were 
highly dissatisfied tended to be highly discrimina- 
tive in evaluating the various aspects of their jobs. 

The results imply that attitude surveys will 
be more useful in revealing dissatisfactions than 
in evaluating aspects which should be continued 
and that management can expect to get the most 
dependable information from dissatisfied em- 
ployees. 

8. The monograph by Gage, Leavitt, and 
Stone, “Teachers’ Understanding of Their Pupils 
and Pupils’ Ratings of Their Teachers,” reported 
an extensive study based on 103 fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade teachers and 2,885 pupils in 
nineteen elementary schools of a midwestern city. 
Kighty-four of the teachers were women. 

Tests were designed to measure the teachers’ 
understanding of three areas of their pupils: cog- 
nitive aspects, sociometric structure of the class, 
and personal problems of their pupils. Pupils’ 
descriptions of their teachers were obtained by 
means of a twelve-item scale. These items were 
presented to the pupils both as a 4-point scale 
and as a forced-choice scale. A factor analysis 
of the forced-choice item correlation matrix yielded 
three main factors. Two of these resembled the 
a priori cognitive and personal problem categories, 
and the third seemed to be related to children’s 
judgments of knowledge-ability of the teacher. 

Only one significant correlation was found be- 
tween the understanding measures and the pupil 
matings. This was a rather low 1, .28, between 
teachers’ accuracy in predicting interpupil prefer- 
ences and the pupils’ judgment that their teacher 
“knows which pupils you like best in this class.” 

It seems to this reviewer somewhat difficult 
to interpret the findings of this well-planned and 
executed study. Either pupils’ ratings are low in 
validity as a criterion of teachers’ understanding 
of their pupils, or else the teachers’ knowledge 
of their pupils as measured by the tests used in 
this study is low. In any event, it would seem 
that communication and understanding between 
teachers and pupils are lacking to a surprising 
extent 


In summary, some of the general conclusions 
tobe drawn from this series of monographs which 
have implications for counseling are: (a) a mul- 
tiple absolute prediction test battery may differ 
considerably from: a differential prediction battery; 
(b) there are noteworthy differences in the inter- 
ests and personality qualities of students major- 
ing in different areas of study; (c) socially ad- 
justed and socially maladjusted children are simi- 
lar in the strength of their emotional life and 
tensions, but they differ in those personal attri- 

which make for inner control; (d) spatial 
Visualization test scores are apparently influenced 


significantly by training so that in the selectior 
of students it is not advisable to set an inflexible 
cut-off score without regard to differences in the 
educational experience of the applicants; (e) re- 
sponses to different types of music are influenced 
by the mood and the musical training of the 
subject, but apparently are not significantly dif- 
ferent for men and for women; (f) persons are 
more likely to become emotionally aroused to the 
point of great anger over frustrating situations 
resulting from insurmountable barriers to the 
reaching of goals than over most other kinds of 
situations; (g) if management wishes to obtain a 
highly discriminative evaluation of working con- 
ditions and job satisfactions in an organization, 
the most dependable source of information may 
be the group of dissatisfied employees; and (h) 
there seems to be little relationship between 
measured teacher understanding of pupils and 
pupil ratings of teachers; there may be a need 
for improvement, both in techniques of appraisal 
and in mutual understanding between teachers 
and pupils. 

Arthur E. Traxler 

Educational Records Bureau 

New York City 


Eamon N. M. O'Sullivan, Textbook of Oc- 
cupational Therapy: With Chief Refer- 
ence to Psychological Medicine. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. x + 409. 


This hook was prepared with a practical, how- 
to-do-it approach for the occupational therapist 
engaged in the setting of mental hospital. The 
author’s place of residence is listed as Killarney, 
a fact worth noting because the contents of the 
book may possibly reflect the teachings and 
practices in Ireland and afford a basis of com- 
parison with similar American publications. The 
style of writing is clear and easy to read although 
occasional phrasings and terminology cause the 
reader to speculate on their precise meaning. 

The constant emphasis throughout the book is 
on the potential therapeutic values of a broad 
occupational therapy program. The latter is con- 
ceived in terms of work, recreation, and rest for 
each patient. For the most regressed of the men- 
tally ill, a re-educational program is advocated, 
including the relearning of elemental habits of 
caring for one’s physical, personal, and social 
needs. As the patient makes progress, a gradu- 
ated series of interesting work activities are as- 
signed. The guiding principle is that the pa- 
tient should experience success and satisfaction in 
the activities considered to have therapeutic val- 
ue for him in the light of his physical and psy- 
chological condition. 

The book mentions practices in England and 
Europe, but hardly anything of America. The 
enlarged concept of teamwork, with its values 
and problems, as advocated in progressive prac- 
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tice in this country, is entirely lacking. There 
is no mention of the role of the psychologist, 
and only a suggestion of the rehabilitation coun- 
selor and social worker. The author recognizes 
the importance of having the OT counsel with 
the patient on matters within the OT’s province 
but little exposition is offered of desirable coun- 
seling principles and procedures. Similarly, the 
reader is told of the importance of interest, moti- 
vation, and fatigue but no understanding of psy- 
chologicai principles underlying these factors is 
given. The section on. mental diseases emphasizes 
disease classifications; in contrast, American texts 
emphasize “dynamics” of behavior. The OT is 
reminded repeatedly that activities should be as- 
signed on the basis of the physician’s prescrip- 
tion, and one would presume the latter would 
explain to the OT the basic psychological needs 
and underlying instabilities of each patient. The 
author also speaks of constitutional types without 
further explanation, and one may comment that 
such constitutional types appear in American texts 
only as historical notes. 

Briefly, the reviewer believes the counseling 
psychologist or rehabilitation counselor will do 
better to read one of the more widely used Ameri- 
can texts in occupational therapy if he wishes to 
understand better the training concepts and con- 
tributions of the OT as a member of the team. 
The OT field, in the reviewer’s opinion, has a 
potential contribution to make to the counseling 
psychologist or rehabilitation counselor by point- 
ing up in more vivid detail the therapeutic values 
of occupation and work. The latter is a wide 
open and virtually untouched area of research. 
The knowledge derived from such research would 
have values in its own right but also could 
strengthen and enrich the principles and prac- 
tices of occupational therapy. 


Salvatore G. DiMichael 
National Association for 
Retarded Children 

New York City 


Robert K. Hall and J. A. Lauwerys (eds.). 
The Year Book of Education 1955: Guid- 
ance and Counseling. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: World Book, 1955. x + 644 


pp. 

This is the third volume of the Year Book 
under the joint editorial responsibility of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. It is 
indeed a strange volume compared with the pro- 
fessional literature typically read by American 
counselors and educators—strange and _ intrigu- 
ing. One factor which makes this an intriguing 
volume is the fact that people from all over the 
world have contributed chapters—authors from 
Holland, England, Spain, Germany, Belgium, Den- 
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mark, Brazil, South Africa, Palestine, India, Unite 
States, France, and Sweden. Another factor which 
makes this an unusual volume is the wide variety 
of topics subsumed under the label of guidany 
and counseling. Some of the more unusual topic, 
are “South African Tribal Life in Transition’ 
“The Problems of Guidance in an Ancient (Qj. 
ental Culture,” “Epicurism: France,” and “Fup. 
tional Aesthetics.” 

The editors originally defined guidance as & 
noting efforts deliberately organized by grou 
to direct their members toward desired patteny 
of behavior—desired because they are considerej 
good either for the group as a whole or for both 
the group and the individual. Various contriby. 
tors objected strenuously to this definition ani 
a new definition was adopted. Guidance the 
became a process of helping individuals through 
their own efforts to discover and develop ther 
potentialities both for personal happiness anj 
social usefulness. Note the shift from guidance 
as a form of social control to guidance as ; 
process to foster growth in individuals. 

They were aware of the existence of “profes. 
sional and technical” guidance but viewed it with 
some alarm and considerable disdain. Howeve, 
as they proceeded with their comparative survey 
of guidance as it existed in various areas of the 
world, it became abundantly clear to the editor 
“that the older, informal modes of providing 
guidance were failing to meét current needs or, 
even, breaking down altogether; so that ther 
were good reasons for intensive study, for th 
activities of professionally trained specialists, and 
for structuring the whole business more coher. 
ently.” 

This book is not intended to be a technica 
handbook. On the contrary, it is intended to kk 
a contribution to the general theory of educaticn 
by investigating the meaning which guidance ha 
for modern education in a democratic society. 

Lucid arguments are presented to support tk 
notion that guidance is always conditioned by 
the assumptions made by those in charge of th 
process. Shall guidance be psychologically cer 
tered or society centered? What assumptions dos 
the counselor make concerning morals and ethics? 
When considered in cross-cultural context thes 
questions are shown to have far more import than 
when considered within one culture or society. 

The ethics of guidance are discussed. Tk 
goal of guidance is personal happiness so long 
as one person’s happiness does not distort other 
people’s happiness. The question is raised, “Why 
do we help anybody at all?” It is suggested that 
we anticipate reciprocity, that is, our help 
other people is really a roundabout way of solicit 
ing their help in case we become helpless. A 
fundamental postulate is proposed that help—t 


be real help—should not result in greater helpf,. 


lessness of the client. Help should aim at th 
self-reliance of the client. Our goal should nt 
be primarily one of helping a client solve prob 
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ms but one of helping the client to learn how 
‘9 solve problems. 

The volume is presented in four sections. Sec- 
ion 1 deals with the historical and philosophical 
igckground of guidance. Section 2 is devoted 
tp areas Of guidance. The areas considered are 

development, educational adjustment, 
ysthetic appreciation, ethical-moral adjustment, 
yeational preparation, rehabilitation, and indus- 
tial relations. The third section describes tech- 
siques and organization of guidance. The fourth 
gation consists of one chapter only entitled “Vari- 
ous Conceptions of Guidance.” 

The first section can be specially recommended 
because of its uniqueness. It is a comparative 
gudy of guidance as it is conceived in various 
mtions. In this section we are reminded that 
mdem American guidance based primarily on 
empirical science has ancestors which we seem 
jo have either forgotten or disowned. These an- 
cestors seem to be (as gleaned from this section) 
dine guidance, parental or familial guidance, 
snd philosophical guidance. Once it has been 
pointed out, it is readily seen that any or all 
of these have been forerunners of modern guid- 
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ance based on empirical science. Also, the “brand” 
of guidance prevalent in a particular nation seems 
to be closely linked to the level of technological 
development in that area. All in all it is quite 
interesting to see what our counterparts in other 
countries think about guidance. 

In summary, this is a peculiar book. The hetero- 
geneity of the ideas and concepts presented is 
so great that the reader's first impression may 
be one of confusion. However, this may well be 
the present status of guidance when comparisons 
among nations are made. One may get the im- 
pression that guidance in America is narrowly 
provincial when compared to that in other coun- 
tries. However, closer scrutiny reveals that in 
countries where scientific research plays a sig- 
nificant role in the development of concepts about 
guidance, principles of guidance are beginning to 
appear which are remarkably similar to those 
being practiced in America today. 

This world tour of guidance is interesting but, 
like a vacation, when it is completed, one gets 
the feeling that it’s nice to be home again. 

Robert Callis 
University of Missouri 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


The Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 7, for 
1956, edited by Paul R. Farnsworth and Quinn 
McNemar (Stanford: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1956), 
has now been off the press and in circulation long 
emough even for me to have carefully read a few 
chapters highly relevant to current activities. The 
chapter on “Counseling” is by my colleague, E. 
]. Shoben; as I have reviewed it for Contemporary 
Psychology I shall not do so again here. Inci- 
dentally, the whole Annual Review will be re- 
viewed there, which may seem like carrying re- 
views pretty far, but Boring is probably right in 
thinking it a good idea to have outsiders take 
alook at the volume and evaluate its contents. 
One comment, however, on Shoben’s chapter: he 
appraises our year of grace, 1955, as one in which 
“sheavy atmosphere of practicality seems to hang 
wer the field. The year produced little daring 
but rigorous theorizing. The research output seems 
t0 be in bits and slices rather than integrated 
ad deriving its motive force from some unifying 
and fundamental idea or from some conflict be- 
tween such ideas. Scholarship appears workman- 
lke but lacking in sweep, and one suspects that 
sholarly attainment is not highly prized.” 

I would ask, by whom? As I see Division 17 
ad APGA, the professional associations in which 


off umseling psychologists tend most to move, schol- 


aly attainment does bestow status. It is the 
miters of books and papers who get elected to 
dice; it is they who are sought out in the lob- 
ies during conventions. Perhaps the problem 
lies in the fact that the immediate situations in 
which counseling psychologists work tend to prize 


rob-§ not for our research abilities, but for our service 


abilities: we are employed in psychological ser- 
vice centers, in counseling bureaus, in vocational 
guidance services, in rehabilitation centers, etc. 
Administrators consider not the research that we 
produce but the clients and patients we serve, 
as our raison d’etre. In most of our work situa- 
tions, any research we produce is viewed as grati- 
fying garnishing, not as the essential item. 

Some of the other chapters should be com- 
mented on here. In “The Assessment of Individual 
Differences” chapter by Cronbach space is given 
to clinical versus statistical prediction, with con- 
clusions diametrically opposed to those reached 
by McArthur in a paper in this Journal as to 
how to improve clinical predictions. This is a 
subject which will require a paper rather than a 
few comments here. Differential abilities tests al- 
so come off rather badly in Cronbach’s estima- 
tion, as does the Rorschach for predicting prac- 
tical criteria. Some good words are said for the 
work of Gough and of Brown and Holtzman. The 
chapter on “Clinical Methods,” by Robert Harris, 
impressed me for its reliance on psychiatric sources 
(nearly two-thirds): one would have hoped that 
psychology would be making more important con- 
tributions to research in psychotherapy. 

One more point concerning the Annual Review: 
next year’s chapter on “Counseling” is to be writ- 
ten by a psychologist who, according to the 1955 
Directory, is a Fellow in Division 8 and an Asso- 
ciate in 8 and 12, but has no visible affiliation 
with counseling. One wonders just what the cri- 
teria for selection of authors are, for while this 
may indeed be an excellent choice, it does seem 
like a departure from practice to date. 
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Vocational Interest Measurement: Theory and 
Practice, by John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah 
' (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955), will surely get a regular review in this 
Journal, but deserves brief comment here. The 
authors have rewritten Darley’s valuable little 
monograph of fifteen years ago, setting it in a 
broader context and expanding it considerably. 
The first chapter deals with the meaning of 
work, others take up the nature of interest meas- 
urement and the origin of interests, and a final 
chapter deals with the use of Strong’s Blank in 
individual cases. An ‘invaluable addition to the 
counselor’s library. 

The Psychology of Human Differences, by 
Leona E. Tyler (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956), is another rewritten book, another 
valuable contribution by a thoughtful and schol- 
arly counseling psychologist. There are some 500 
pages of well-organized text, and nearly forty 
pages of well-chosen bibliography. Tyler has writ- 
ten for advanced undergraduates and graduate 
students, in her usual lucid way. 

Effective Personnel Selection Procedures, by C. 
Harold Stone and William E. Kendall (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956), deliber- 
ately covers less ground than most books on per- 
sonnel administration or personnel psychology but 
more ground than most texts on interviewing or 
testing. Its aim is to treat recruitment, selection 
(application blanks, physical examinations, inter- 
views, testing), and induction. This makes for a 
convenient textbook; being well organized and 
well written, it provides a good survey for the 
executive who wants to familiarize himself with 
good current principles and procedures in em- 
ployee selection; lacking chapter bibliographies 
(the authors rely on footnotes) it is perhaps less 
helpful in taking students beyond its covers than 
it might be. Stone and Kendall have written 
what will surely prove to be a widely used and 
useful manual and text. 

The Measurement of Occupational Aptitude, by 
Edwin E. Ghiselli (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955), is a summary of validity data 


for all major types of tests, for all major types of 


occupations, and for both training and proficiency 
criteria. This sounds like a mammoth undertak- 
ing, but the results are reported in 216 pages, 
including bibliography and appendixes. This is 
achieved by grouping tests according to types, 
classifying occupations according to the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles, and presenting data 
in summarizing tables. The material is not easily 
assimilated by the reader, and may prove more 
useful to writers of textbooks and to psychologists 
developing selection batteries than to anyone else. 
It should also give useful suggestions as to the 
selection of tests for use in counseling concerning 
particular fields of work. Ghiselli concludes, “Fre- 
quently the concrete evidence concerning validity 
dees not correspond with popular beliefs. . . . 
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Training criteria were found to be more predic. 
able than criteria reflecting actual proficiency j, 
job performance. . . . When jobs are examined 
terms of their similarity in aptitude requi 

no rational pattern emerges. While some jobs ay 
very similar to others in such requirements, groyp. 
ings are far from being clear-cut.” 

The School Psychologist, by Eli Michael Bowe 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Eqy. 
cation, 1955), is a bulletin designed for school a4. 
ministrators, teachers, psychologists, and _ parent, 
It aims to give a picture of the role, work, ani 
methods of school psychologists. The perspectiye 
is broad, the scope wide. After the introduction 
a chapter deals with typical cases, briefly, to show 
the school psychologist at work in concrete, dy. 
namic terms. Chapters follow dealing with po 
jective techniques, case studies, case conf 
psychologists and teacher as collaborators, wor 
with parents, providing leadership in mental health 
education, and personal and professional problem 
of the school psychologist. This little booklet 
should be useful also to university staff member 
concerned with training programs for school py. 
chologists, for while, like many such bulletins 
it is too detailed for laymen and not detailed 
enough for specialists, it does give a good over 
view of a rapidly developing field. 

The APGA Convention for 1956 has just com 
to an end in Washington, D. C. Some out 
standing papers, which will no doubt find thei 
way into this or other journals before long, wer 
presented by Shoben and Samler on concepts 
adjustment, Meehl-Tiedeman-McArthur on clini. 
cal and statistical prediction, Harold Benjami 
on the poverty of nations (with pink and punk 
automobiles) . . . but one can’t begin to nam 
even the best papers. Barbara Kirk’s Committe 
on Bibliographic Services will soon have a cor 
crete proposal to make to those who want som 
effective help in keeping classified bibliographia 
up to date; a group of producers and consumes 
of counseling psychologists got together on th 
idea of internships in college counseling centes 
which may in due course lead to wholesome a- 
tivity in that field; Division 17’s Executive Com 
mittee worked from 8 to 2:30 one night; and thi 
Journal's stockholders held their annual meeting 
in the cold light of a late dawn the next dy. 
More than 2,000 people milled around the sp 
cious lobbies and lounges of the Shoreham aml 
the Sheraton Park, and in various suites 
rooms enjoyed the hospitality of the Virgini, 
North Carolina, District, and other nearby As# 
ciations, not to mention that of the Bureau d 
Labor Statistics and sundry alumni groups. 

And now we are all at home again, 
book reviews and reading theses for a Spriig 
holiday. Quod nihil superat. 

Donald E. Super 
Teachers College 
Columbia Universit 
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